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take this opportunity of extending 


my greetings and best wishes to the Cav- 


alry of the Regular Army. the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves. 


B enaia results have been attained 


inthe past few years indevelopin?ourarm.as 


an effective member of the Army(ombat Team. 
Dare constantly ome | demand 


for mobile troops combined with the 


progressive modernization of our: 


valry promises a brilliant future,to 
which | look forward withconfidence, 
relying upon the initiative, energy, 
and spirit of codperation for-which 
cavalrymen have alwaysbeen noted. 


Kom b Koumol 


Leon B. Kromer 


Chucf f Colelay 


























Richard Mentor Johnson: the Father 
of American Cavalry 


By FLetcHer Pratt 


O cavalry,” says Brackett, the historian of the U. 

S. mounted arm, “‘was ever better than that which 

belonged to Wayne’s Army in 1794, and, I fear, 
no cavalry was ever much poorer than that which belonged 
to us 1n 1813 and 1814.” 

A statement which cannot be contradicted as far as it 
concerns the few ill-trained squadrons of regulars in the 
War of 1812, or the militia dragoons who gained a repu- 
table, not, alas! as the hardest fighting, but as the fastest- 
running, cavalry in the world at Bladensburg. But a 
statement which omits to mention one remarkable man 
and his remarkable regiment, the force that laid the 
Indian peril on the frontier for good and all and brought 
anew concept of the use of horse into the world—a con- 
cept that was to alter the whole history of cavalry and 
finally to attain that dominance over every other theory ot 
the employ ment of the mounted arm that it still holds 
today. 

The man was Richard Mentor Johnson, and the force 
the Kentucky Mounted Rifles; and it, and it alone, was 
responsible for the great victory at the River Thames 
which saved the northwest to the United States. It was 
also responsible for the destruction of the most ambitious 
effort ever made to keep this a red man’s continent——the 
teligio-racial “Republic of God” conceived by Tecumseh. 
The Indians never did succeed in finding an answer to 
the cavalry tactics invented by Johnson at that time, and 
nght down to the day when General Crook rounded up 
the last of the Apaches, it continued to be the sovereign 
specific against redskins in arms. And, though Johnson 
ultimately reached the Vice-Presidency of the United 
States, it does not appear that he has ever received the 
credit due the true Architect of the “Winning of the 
West.” 

Despite numerous “campaign biographies’ —or _per- 
haps because of them—the personal data about Richard 
M. Johnson are extremely sparse. His father followe 
Daniel Boone’s trail across the mountains during the Revo- 
lution to the frontier settlement of Beargrass, Kentucky, 
where Louisville now stands, and there the future Cav- 
alty leader was born in 1780. The family was wealthy as 
frontier families reckoned wealth in those days; that is, 
they had a roof over their heads, enough to eat, and a 
fine stud of horses, but no school, no church, no amuse- 
ments, and no access to any of those factors in modern 
life that make for the discipline and education of the 
mind, Young Richard grew up in an atmosphere of early 
American whoopee, and he might, like the nobles of 
classical Persia, have acquired no more elaborate equip- 
ment for life than the knowledge of how to ride, shoot 


and tell the truth if he had not been definitely an intel- 
lectual. 

For one of the first recorded actions of this unusual 
youth was to sit down and study Latin under his own 
power. He began it at the age of twelve; at fifteen he 
had the language by heart. He filled up the rest of his 
education in the same fashion and at eighteen was ready 
to choose a profession. There were only two to which 
education opened any doors in frontier Kentucky, and as 
Richard Johnson felt no urge to become a doctor, he be- 
gan reading law. By his twenty-second year he had won 
admission to the bar and, two years later, on the strength 
of this attainment, was elected to the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture. 

At this time he seems to have been a very agreeable 
young man, who concealed his highbrow tendencies 
under an air of easy affability; one of the “all things to all 
men” type. His only deeply-rooted conviction appears 
to have been that the government was going too far in the 
direction of concessions toward England on the questions 
of impressment and the Orders in Council. He argued 
this point of view with passionate conviction and in 
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1806 was elected to Congress to plead the case there. The 
“peace at any price”’ men were then in full control, and 
though he did his best, nothing was accomplished. His 
constituents seemed satisfied, however, and returned him 
to the Eleventh and finally to the Twelth Congress. 


The latter was the great war Congress that brought to- 
gether for the first time such spirits as Henry Clay, John 
C. Calhoun, Peter B. Porter, and Langdon Cheeves. The 
“war-hawks” found they had a majority; within two 
weeks they had reported out a resolution calling for 

“more vigorous measures” and a bill tripling the army, 
and shortly thereafter, a declaration of war. Johnson re- 
mained in Washington only long enough to vote for it, 
then hurried back to his home state to take a personal 

art in the hostilities. 

Which had, as the young Congressman pointed out to 
a pacifistic colleague, daly begun. Tecumseh, the 
greatest genius his race ever produced, had for some time 
- at wotlk on the construction of a vast Indian Repub- 
lic, deposing the old tribal chiefs and substituting for 
them a central authority base d on the religious preachings 
of his brother, Tenskatawa. “he th ung was serious; Ten- 
skatawa’s doctrines. were amazingly te those of Mo- 
hammed and produced a similar phere on those who heard 
them. All the Indians from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
began dancing the ecstatic dances of the new movement 
and going on the war-path. William Henry Harrison, 
the civil governor of Indiana, had been sufficiently be- 
forehand with the movement to march on the “City of 
God,” the headquarters of the uprising, at the head- 

waters of the Wabash, in 1811, and there he had dealt the 
movement a bad set-back at the battle of Tippecanoe. 
But with the declaration of war against England, the 
whole thing flared up again. Tecumseh went to Malden, 
saw General Brock, obtained British aid and munitions, 
and set the whole frontier aflame. A week after the sur- 
render of Detroit to the British, Fort Dearborn was 
stormed and its garrison massacred by Tecumseh’s people, 
and less than a month later that chief furnished a con- 
vincing demonstration of his power by organizing simul- 
taneous attacks on Fort Wayne, bideanee, Saint Louis, 
Fort Defiance, Ohio, and Fort Mims, clear down in 


Alabama. 


It was at this juncture that a card appeared in the Ken- 
tucky papers: 

“Richard M. Johnson, Esquire, will accept of the com- 
panies who first tender their services to the number re- 
quired; and will attend at Georgetown until next Mon- 
day Evening for that purpose. Tei is expected that each 
man will furnish himself with 20 days’ provisions, ammu- 
nition and arms (musquets.)” 

He was to take 500 men, and as he was popular, he had 
more than enough and was able to choose. He chose all 
mounted men, partly for the sake of getting at the enemy 
quickly, and partly because the men is could afford 
to bring horses were the best men. A month later he re- 
ported with this force to Harrison, who, though without 
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other authority than that implied in his governorship, 
had taken command of the west. There was no one a 
the regular military men had all been captured at Detroit. 
The strategical position was extremely serious. With 
the fall of Detroit and Fort Dearborn, the American de. 
fense line was pushed back to Fort Harrison on the 
Wabash, near the site of Tippecanoe battlefield, and 
Fort Wayne. From the latter point there was a short gap 
in the line to the little stockade at Fort Defiance in Ohio, 
then a longer gap to Sandusky on Lake Erie. The British 
were at Malden and Detroit, with a force unknown, but 
probably considerable. Harrison himself was based on 
Saint Mary’s, Ohio. He had nearly five thousand troops, 
mostly Kentucky militia, good men enough, but all in- 
fantry, and he was in dire straits for supplies. The roads 
were in a mire with equinoctial rains coming down all the 
time; it was difficult even to stay where he was, and for. 
ward movement with infantry, ‘through that wild forest 
country and without trains, was an impossibility. 


Vee Tecumseh was besieging Fort Wayne with an over- 
whelming force of Indians, and there was another Indian 
Army posted around Fort Harrison. If these two points 
went, the whole American defensive line would be broken, 
much as Grant broke through the Southern line at Don- 
elson and Henry. And with this defensive line gone, 
there was nothing to stop the British and Indians “o 
of Cincinnati and Louisville, perhaps short of Pittsburgh. 


In this emergency, Harrison dispatched the Comes 
man-Colonel aul his mounted riflemen to Fort Wan 
and sent a similar force of horsemen under a Colonel 
Baker to Fort Defiance—with what provisions and ammv- 
nition they could carry on their horses’ backs, a kind of 
forlorn hope. Johnson made a tremendous three-hundred 
mile forced march through native forest, beat off two or 
three attacks on the way, discovered an ambush Tecum- 
seh had set for them, counter-ambushed it and threw the 
Indians back sharply, then entered Fort Wayne in tr- 
umph. Baker and his command did even better, arriving 
at Defiance in good enough shape to undertake a raid into 
the Indian country, then ‘drop down the Au Glaize River, 
and at the falls of the Miami to construct another fort, 
Fort Meigs, that closed the worst gap in the American 
line and left i it a great crescent, sweeping from the Wx 
bash around to Sandusky. 


Shortly after this, the term of service of Johnson's 
mounted men expired, and after the jolly fashion of those 
days, they left the campaign to take care of itself and went 
home. Their leader returned to his seat in Congress for 
the winter. But he took with him the fruit of a good deal 
of observation and during the winter months in Washing: 
ton worked it up into some original ideas, mostly having 
to do with the superiority of Cavalry in Indian warfare. 

For if his own and Baker’s commands had accomplished 
wonders, the same could not be said for the Army 354 
whole. There had been several defeats, culminating 1 
the massacre at the River Raisin, when a whole brigade 
was wiped out; and the foot soldiers had done a great ‘del 
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Territory in Which Johnson O perated 


of futile marching, bound to their supply wagons, only 
to find that their enemies had decamped when they ar- 
ved. Johnson, who was a student of history, as well as 
of Latin and law, reasoned that the Indians formed 
an essentially fluid opposition, the only way of handling 
which was to bring against it a force equally fluid, fix it 
iN position and then deal a hammer-stroke. 

Ina resolution laid before Congress, he proposed to ac- 
complish this by a winter campaign of mounted men, 
which should seek out the Indian towns where their 
tood supplies were concentrated and force them to fight 
pitched battles in the snow, where they could not readily 
st away, or starve. The Secretary of War thought well 


enough of the idea to submit it to Harrison, but that 
officer reported it impractical, and it was dropped. Still, 
It is interesting as showing the genesis in Johnson’s mind 
of a totally new idea of the employment of cavalry—not 
as a scouting force or an accompaniment to infantry, but 
as a striking force to deliver a heavy, swift blow at a 
point made vulnerable through its own mobility. 

Early in 1813 Johnson, who had been working out tac- 
tical ideas as interesting as his conceptions of strategy, 
offered the War Department the services of a regiment 
of mounted men for the coming campaign. Harrison was 
a mounted-rifle enthusiast now, in spite of his objections to 
Johnson's winter campaign plan, and the offer was warmly 
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accepted. The Congressman left his seat and went home 
to raise the regiment. 

It was the toe of May before he had them ready. 

“This just suits the Kentuckians,” wrote one observer, 

“In the old war they were all carried to the enemy on 
horseback, and Johnson is an ideal leader.’ But there was 
more to it than enlisting the men. The young cavalry 
colonel (he was not quite : 32) made his preparations with 
a degree of care astonishing in those casual days. He 
ates the men carefully, personally inspected their equip- 
ment, personally hired gunsmiths, blacksmiths and all 
the auxiliary services to accompany them. He was almost 
fanatically preoccupied with the question of their weapons. 

“Every captain is charged to have the arms put in prime 
order” reads one of Weg general orders, and public repri- 
mand and degradation were the penalty for any officer 
who did not ‘ai the rifles of his troop instantly ready to 
go into action. 

When the regiment moved up toward the front on the 
12th of May, 1,000 strong, it was a completely self-con- 

tained force, capable of marching, fighting, finding pro- 
visions and supplies entirely on its own legs and, "lat 
was more important still, it had been subjected to a short, 
but intensive, course of training in its leader’s tactical 
ideas, a development of the tinea Kentucky Indian- 
fighting technique. 

The general outlook when Johnson took the field for 
the second time was, if anything, worse than during the 
preceding fall. The Indians, Riiiies on by the eatline 
ability of Tecumseh, were pushing raids through the 
crescent of forts all along the line, deep into Ono and 
southern Indiana. biuaineei was very weak, with only 
about a thousand militia, and besieged by British and 
Indians in Fort Meigs. Johnson pressed on to his relief, 
but before he sciatic. ‘etitlone relieving force of infantry 
dropped down the Miami River in hosts. There was a 
battle and the relievers were beaten, but the besiegers lost 
so heavily they withdrew, and Johnson’s force was set 
free for further operations. Harrison wanted to put him 
into garrison, but Johnson pleaded for active operations 
and carried his point. He was dispatched toward Fort 
Wayne on a long movement that was partly a patrol, 
partly a raid, at Ria commander’s discretion. 

And from that moment the Indian menace was over. 
For once in the open, Johnson’s troopers carried out their 
leadet’s ideas in a way that swept everything before them. 
They were hardened and by now well- eae men and 
they proceeded to perform a series of astonishing marches; 
the whole force covered one stretch of ited miles 
through forest in thirteen hours, without losing a man or 
a mount, and by the gth July they had sinned 730 
miles in forty days. During this period they had pa- 
trolled the whole sweep of the defensive crescent, made a 
long raid to the shores of Lake Michigan, another up into 
the Lake Huron country (which called half Tecumseh’s 
Indians back to their homes), surprised the post at the 
River Raisin, and terrified the British in Detroit. The 


Indian: raids through the defensive line ceased abruptly. 


Johnson’s men were always on hand to catch the war 
parties on the way home. 

And when they caught them, they handled them 5 
roughly that there was no more Indian raid ing by that 
band. For Johnson met Indian fluidity with a * mobility 
that utterly nullified it. 

But (and this is the important point, which, if missed, 
causes the lesson of the whole affair to be lost), the horse 
was used as a strategic and not a tactical weapon. John. 
son’ s men were not cavalry but mounted rifles. They were 

“carried to the enemy on horseback” but when they got 
there, dismounted and used their “ musquets’ ” with wick 
they were the deadliest marksmen in the world. And the 
Indians could make nothing of such a proceeding. There 
were dozens, scores of little combats, always the same. 
A patrol of mounted rifles appeared, riding in loose order 
toward some Indian village. The braves boiled out and 
began their usual “fire and retire’ tactics from behind 
trees. Johnson’s men dismounted, left the horses behind, 
and began to work forward in the same fashion. After 
an hour or so of this sort of thing, the Indians suddenly 
realized that more of the mounted rifles had ridden round 
and were firing into them from both flanks and sometimes 
from the rear as well. Result—panic, some dead Indians, 
and the mounted rifles in the saddle and on to the next 
stop. 

They raided the whole Indian country to destruction 
and brought down the whole edifice of Indian i impregna- 
bility whack Tecumseh and his prophet had so carefully 
built. By the end of August whole Indian war bands were 
running away at the mere appearance of five or ten of 
the ‘avenaliihe troopers; the redskins had learned from 
bitter experience that an attack on one of these apparently 
weak patrols would bring the whole hornet’s nest about 
their ears. 

Late in August Johnson made a trip back to Sant 
Mary’s for remounts, though Harrison, who had come to 
believe the Mounted Rifles capable of anything, wanted 
them to be at Kaskaskia—a mere 200 miles—in ten days. 
After a brief rest they set off on a long sweep, ending | in 
the capture of an Indian encampment Witte all its contents, 
human and otherwise, on September 16th. The capture 

was important—the place proved to be the main dis- 
tributing headquarters for British arms and money in the 
noddewes. On the same day a messenger brought the 
news of Perry’s great naval victory on Lake Erie. This 
meant an American offensive; Johnson put his men in 
motion at once and on the last day of the month recap: 
tured Detroit, or what was left of it, after Proctor, the 
British commander, evacuated. 

Harrison, meanwhile, had crossed the lake and made 
a landing on the Canadian shore near Malden but reso- 
lutely declined to follow up the British tll he had John- 
son with him. After the fall of Detroit, however, the 
way was clear; Harrison marched through the smoking 
ruins of Malden; the two forces united at Amherstbutg 
and set out in pursuit of Proctor, who was retreating east 
ward as fast as he could go. 
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The pur wit was rapid, one of the best in American 
annals, wit!: Johnson and the mounted rifles riding in the 
yan. On the night of October 3d they began to pick up 
Proctor’s st: apples and get in among his trains. On the 
fourth there was bickering all day long between the 
mounted rilles and the Indians of the British rear-guard; 
Johnson forced through this screen and on the morning 
of the next day outa the enemy drawn up to make a 
sand in a position at the Moravian Town on the River 
Thames. 

The plac was well chosen for a defensive fight, across 
the neck of a narrowing funnel of land between the river 
and an imp sassable cypress morass that covered the British 
right. At its center was a smaller swamp, a tangle of 
vegetation ; to the left of this the British regulars, ahi 
goo of them, were drawn up in three lines with: artillery 
covering the road. On the right of the smaller swamp 
were Tecunneli and about 800 Indians, stiffened by a 
regiment of British; all along the edge of the big swamp 
wete more Indians, nearly 2,000 more, placed ‘we to 
harry the American advance over toward the river and 
into the fire of the British artillery. 

Johnson came driving down the road with his horse- 
men, surveyed the position briefly, and asked Harrison’s 
permission to attack. It was granted ; and in spite of the 
fact that his men had no sabres, only their big Kentucky 
knives and rifles, Johnson hurled rather more than half his 
horsemen onto the British line in a direct frontal charge, 
himself circling the small swamp to lead the rest against 
Tecumseh. 

This astonishing charge took the British completely by 
surprise; before thoes lined time to fire more than a single 
volley, the mounted rifles burst in on them like a whl. 
wind, sheared right through all three lines with the ve- 


hemence of dase charge, “snk the artillery, hurled the 


The Dangers 


M example of the danger of slowness has recently 
been exposed in the Lies edition of our offictal ac- 
count of the battle of the Marne. The German army, 
having made its first great mistake, was retiring; and, 1 
doing : so, Was offering t to the Allies the opportunity of in- 
ficting a decisive di at if they moved with speed and 
exercised relentless pressure. Yet the French 5th Army, 
with a great gap on its front, reported by airmen and 
thefnined by cavalry, progressed at the rate of about five 
miles a day, “proceeding methodically” and “intrenching 
solidly” by order of its commander. The British army on 
its left was moving faster but was hampered by the tardi- 
ness of its neighbour. Had the two armies pressed for- 
ward unhesitatingly with a definite acceptance of risk, 
the war might have been greatly shortened. Slowness had 
indeed ead Franchet a Esperey a minimum of loss; 
but it may have cost the Allies some millions of lives. 

An example of the opposite kind may be taken from 
another theatre, also in the early stages of the war. Louis 
Botha had organized a number of einai for the in- 
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whole force of infantry into helpless confusion and cap- 
tured them all but 200, who ran away with their general. 

On the other flank Johnson, facing Tecumseh, ran into 
difficulty. The ground was more wooded here, and the 
Indian leader had arranged his defense in depth. The 
mounted rifles lost heavily from the Indian fire as they 
rode in; of twenty men in Johnson’s own troop, nineteen 
were brought down, and he himself received four bullet 
wounds. Nothing daunted, he brought his attack to a 
halt, dismounted and began to work in on the Indians 
with the customary mounted rifle method of skirmisher 
action. It was a hot fight; a tall brave with a chief's 
feathers fired at Johnson and inflicted a fifth wound with 
a ball that smashed his left arm and shoulder, then rushed 
in to finish him. Johnson fired from the hip with one 
hand; down went the chief, and the Indians broke, just 
as the first division of Harrison’s infantry, under Shelby 
and Desha, began to pour through the trees. 

And that was the end of the war in the west, for the 
tall chief Johnson had shot was Tecumseh himself. The 
Mounted Rifles cut razor strops from the skin of his 
thighs and then marched off home. As for Johnson, he 
went back to be cured of his wounds, and leaving the 
cavalry technique he had discovered to be developed by 
Stuart Forrest, and Sheridan, returned to Congress, where 
he sat till 1836. There he fell under the spell rel Andrew 
Jackson and, like everyone else who did so, was absorbed 
by that omnivalent personality. On Jackson’s insistence 
he was nominated for the Vice-Presidency on Van Buren’s 
ticket and triumphantly elected on a platform that ap- 
pears to have consisted mainly of the oft-repeated jingle: 

“Rumpsey-dumpsey, rumpsey-dumpsey, 
Colonel Johnson killed Tecumseh.” 
Which is not such a bad memorial for a soldier, after 


all. 


of Slowness 


vasion of German South West Africa. They swept for- 
ward with speed and energy. Taking risks but working 
on a sound plan, they hs aa the country in a ocuiiailes 
ably short space of time. This was a fine example of the 
art of war; but, curiously enough because it was successful, 
because, in the face of skilful tale resistance collapsed, 
hardly any attention has been paid to it. Yet, if action 
had been taken as slowly as in other theatres, the Ger- 
mans would have found time to organize and train the 
natives in the way von Lettow did in East Africa, and we 
should have had to produce another volume of our official 
history devoted to four years of war about Walfisch Bay. 

(From ‘ ‘The Cult of Slowness,” by Major General H. 
Rowan-Robinson, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. in Army, Navy 
and Air Force Gazette, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, 


London, E. C. 4, April 19, 1934.) 





The Cavalry Association desires to obtain a copy 
of MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR 
FOR INDEPENDENCE by Heros Von Borcke, pub- 
lished in 1866 by Blackwoods, London. 








The First Motorized Cavalry 


By Cotonec ALBERT E. Puituips, CAVALRY 


N December, 1916, General Pershing, then in com- 
mand of the Mexican Punitive Expedition at Colonia 
Dublan, Mexico, directed the organization of a pla- 

toon of Motorized Machine Guns and the assignment of 
the platoon to the Machine-Gun Troop, sails: Cavalry, 
the two other platoons to remain pack units. The vehicles 
for the motor platoon were three light Ford trucks; the 
weapons, two Lewis Machine Guns. The “Pack Pla- 
toons” were equipped with Benet-Merciés. I was Cap- 
tain of the troop. Instructions required a report, “‘as to 
the truck method of transportation of machine guns be- 
longing to the regular regimental organization with the 
pack mule sineilind.” 

The main campaign of the expedition was over when 
the cars and guns were received, but a vivid recollection 
at the time me the routes and terrain traversed by the Ma- 
chine-Gun Troop, 1oth Cavalry, as part of the column 
under Colonel W. C. Brown, to the outskirts of Parral, 
Mexico, indicated clearly that it would have been 1m- 
possible for any wheeled vehicle to have accompanied 
the horse cavalry or for such a small unit to have acted 
independently by traversing near-by routes and later re- 
joining. It would have Tiling quite possible, however, for a 
larger unit of light weight cars to have maintained contact 
with the regiment by mounted scouts (no radio then) 
and by traversing a circuitous route to have again con- 
tacted the horse cav alry. 

Terrain difficulties encountered were: mountain trails— 
by trooper; rocky ground—no roads; sandy country dif- 
ficult if not impossible for motors; the Concho River 
crossing; Other 
Eiiculzies were those Sein upon us by a wily enemy. 
Tactical considerations were governed by the omen 
of this enemy and the routes that he might travel 1 
eluding capture. No one knew where the next cas 
would he located or the ty ype of ground over which we 
might march. Before crossing ty border General Persh- 
ing’s march order directed that all wheeled transportation 
be left in the United States, all equipment to be carried 
upon the soldiers’ mounts and bulky supplies by pack 
Motor transportation joined General Pe -rshing’s 


night marching over unknown country. 


train. 
headquarters later. 

The roth Cavalry force to which the Machine-Gun 
Troop was attached lived off the country for over three 
weeks, the men subsisting on Mexican corn, frijoles and 
fresh killed beef; the stein on corn and grazing. We 
were without contact with headquarters fat days, but 
here was a situation where the little cars would have been 
invaluable, as they could have maintained contact. Fur- 
ther, the cars would have been of material help in our 
of Villa and his gang, and the cars alone might 
However, let us not overlook 


cc ”” 
chase 

have destroyed this enemy. 

the fact that the three cars could not have accompanied 


the horse cavalry, but that a larger unit of cars could have 
codperated with the horse cavalry on adjacent roads and 
rejoined as the terrain admitted. 

It is not necessary to dwell on either the ‘ ‘pack method” 
ot the “truck method”’ of transporting machine guns or 
similar weapons of horse cavalry; every practical student 
of the subject knows the value of each method and should 
know that every horse regiment should be provided with 
a complement of motors for automatic weapons. 

In looking over my report made to the Commanding 
General, Semihere Department, in 1917, I find: 

Advantages—‘‘Speed, ability to travel great distances 
without undue fatigue to personnel ; large load- -cattying 

capacity in relation to length of roadway occupied; cost of 

maintenance while at rest negligible; less vulnerability, 
less visibility 1n suitable terrain. (In Mexico these little 
cars moved through the mesquite country frequently 
without being seen until within approximately 300 yards), 
Speed in supplying ammunition both to the horse ele- 
ments of the machine-gun troop as well as to the motor 
elements. Guns may change position readily, and this is 
important for machine guns. This rapidity ‘of action en- 
ables a quick reinforcement of threatened or weakened 
parts of the line and a general speeding up of operations,” 

The cars are invalu: able for securing information of the 
enemy at a distance; seizing and holding until the horse 
elements arrive; defense against aviation, especially en 
route; the rapid vianeileaieiies of fire power to critical 
points; withdrawals; delaying actions; pursuits; and in 
practically all reconnaissance, counter-reconnaissance and 
security missions. 

The cars provide two distinct means of engaging an 
enemy, either simultaneously or alternately, wail ‘provide 
the commander with a highly mobile fire reserve 


Motors tend to use up enemy cavalry. “In the oe 
invasion of Belgium the armored car early proved tts value 
for patrol weal. It exercised another important influence 
on the Cavalry arm, in that it placed correspondingly a 
greater strain on the mobility of the cavalry and, to that 
extent, used up the horses of the enemy at an additional 
rate.” 

The cars were valuable for scouting and patrolling when 
the main command was en route and when the road net 
was known. In scouting expeditions by troop or squadron 
from the main camp, the cars remained in camp, when 
the nature of the terrain was unknown. 

The motor machine gun unit of a horse cavalry regi 
ment should be of a size, with adequate power, person! 
and armament for temporary independent action. The 

cars should be of light-weight, cross-country type with low 
visibility to the enemy—but with visibility open to the 


The ideal crew 





sky for the crew, and minimum armor. 
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would be one driver, two gunners (one gunner and one 
assistant) and two ammunition men. Guns should be 
capable of being fired either from the cars or from the 
ground. Ammunition allowance should be that for a 
day of fire or 5,000 rounds per gun. Note: Part of this 
ammunition may be necessary for supplying the pack ele- 
ments. Ihe argument against this idea, of course, is the 
weight of crew and ammunition. A cavalry fire element, 





THE CAVALRY’S PROBLEM 


especially when far from its base of supply, cannot afford 
to be short of ammunition. 

I well remember when our column was far to the south 
in the campaign, a check of ammunition showed that the 
rifle troops had fired and lost from worn belts, etc., a con- 
siderable part of their ammunition, and it was the ample 
supply in the machine-gun troop that enabled the com- 


$ 
manding officer to decide to continue forward. 


The Cavalry’s Problem’ 


By CuHerF p’Escaprons BreveTtE Mariot 


(Major Mariot, Graduate of the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre) 


HERE is a problem for the cavalry, as well as for 

the other arms, by reason of the present transfor- 

mation of armament and matériel, which, from one 
day to the next, adds unknown factors to the tactics of 
tomorrow. But the problem for the cavalry is more 
troublesome than those of the artillery or infantry, for 
whom the form of the last war has permitted their action 
to be defined more precisely and their use to be based on 
costly experience of long duration. On the contrary, the 
cavalry was used as such only in the course of the first 
weeks, and the war ended before it had the space in which 
it might have played the rdle that was expected of it. 

The discussions of which it is the subject—in which 
its very existence is, by some, put at stake—and the suc- 
cessive modifications that have been made in its organiza- 
tion (without having been able to yet reach a satisfactory 
formula) attest sufficiently the existence of a crisis which 
cannot be solved merely by evoking the glorious tradi- 
tions of the arm. 

There are three factors in the cavalry’s problem: space— 
mobility-—power. We are going to attempt to determine 
their relative values: during the Napoleonic period, dur- 
ing the last war, and in our day. 


Tue Napo.teonic CAVALRY 


In order to understand well the ideas generally admitted 
before the last war as to the employment of cavalry, it 
Is indispensable to first make a hurried survey of the past. 


These ideas bear conspicuously the imprint of the 
Emperor's g genius and the aura of the great feats of his 
horse willis. The prestige of the latter has remained 
such that every young officer dreams of becoming a La- 
Salle, and that Murat appears to the majority of chiefs 
the ideal leader of masses, the type of captain whom they 
aspire to resemble. These, then, are the models; their 
actions are studied much more, it seems, with the desire 
of 1 imitating them than of drawing from them lessons 
applicable to new circumstances. 


*Translated from the French Revue de Cavalerie, September- 
October, 1933, and published through the courtesy of the author 
and of the French Ministry of War, 
Cavalerie. 


Section Technique de 


The following lines,* written twenty years after the wars 
of the Empire, give an exact and clear notion of these 
ideas: 

“Mounted troops have been divided into reserve cavalry, 

cavalry of the line, light cavalry. 

“The reserve cavalry i is destined to act in mass, by 
divisions, at decisive instants, either to decide victory or to 
prevent defeat. Its movements and its action belong to the 
operations of the army taken as a whole. 

“The cavalry of the line should codperate in the tactical 
maneuvers of the three great fractions of an army, the two 
wings and the center; its rdle is to act in line with the 
divisions to which it finds itself attached. 

“The light cavalry comprises chasseurs a cheval ad 
hussars. 

“As at their origin and as during the campaigns of the 
Revolution, the chasseurs a cheval form the cavalry as- 
signed to the infantry divisions, acting with the divisions 
in combat, cooperating with them in the service of the 
outposts, scouting, patrolling —in all the operations 
touching the security of camps, troops on the march—in 
a word, in all the small operations of war. 

“The hussars may share the service of the chasseurs a 
cheval, but their proper mission is to scout at a distance 
for the army and to engage in partisan warfare.” 

Thus, then, in that era the cavalry was the arm of the 
command. It kept the command informed. It permitted 
the command to exercise a decisive influence on the battle. 
Having at hand close enough to intervene, as many 
squadrons as possible, the command used them either 
to ward off a danger or to profit by a favorable circum- 
stance, sometimes even to create the “event” (force the 
issue). 

The cavalry was the auxiliary of the infantry; it scouted 
for and covered the infantry. 

In order to fulfill these missions, the cavalry used above 
all its speed. This gave it the possibility of executing 
the “small operations of war,” while the main body was 
neither made uneasy nor retarded. By permitting the 
cavalry to be on time at the point where it was needed, 


*Spectateur Militaire, year 1835, May. 
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speed made the cavalry the supreme resource of the chief, 
the arm par excellence of crisis. 

Thanks to speed, it was possible to approach mounted 
the enemy batteries and battalions, armed then with 
weapons of slow rate of fire and of short range. In the 
charge, multiplied by the mass of men and horses, it was 
wanatermned into force, and its efficiency was decisive 
when this actién was combined with that of the infantry 
and of the artillery. So, whoever might be the benefici- 
aries of its action—command or troops—the cavalry em- 
ployed almost exclusively this mode of combat: the 
charge. 

Examples of action by fire were exceptional. The dra- 
goons, destined in the Emperor’s mind to act on foot (in 
the tradition of the dragoons of the beginning of the 18th 

Century) acted principally by shock. The fact is that 
shock alone permitted the intervention of cavalry to have 
a massive and instantaneous character, which the fire that 
cavalry was then capable of did not always procure. 

In how many battles did not Napoleon or his lieuten- 
ants, when short of cannon balls, launch against the 
enemy lines the living iron mass of their cuirassiers?_ Na- 
poleon’ S squadrons prolonged the action of the artillery or 
replaced it when the latter could not act in sufficient num- 
bers, nor fast enough, nor far enough. This use, which 
ought to have been limited to certain circumstances (at- 
tack on cavalry or on infantry already shaken, or some 
case of grave crisis), was exaggerated at the end of the 
Empire. It exacted, on the battlefield, the presence of 
squadrons more and more numerous; they melted in ex- 
tremely onerous and often profitless actions, while there 
was not enough left to maneuver on the enemy’s flanks 
and rear.” 

1914-1918 

These shock tactics, so brilliantly illustrated by an 
ardent cavalry, so conformable to the qualities of the 
race, were so deeply anchored in the arm that, at the be- 
ginning of the last war, they still held the very first 
place among its preferences. Experience with fire and the 
avoidance by the German cavalry of this kind of action 
soon forced the c avalry to definitely give up this Teg 
procedure. Having its fire and its speed still available, 1 
fulfilled its missions thereafter by a combination of isa 
two elements. 

Fire. But every action by fire requires a taking of po- 
sition, a preparation, a protection. It can be only slow 
and progressive. Under these conditions it no longer 
satisfied this need of the chief of the battlefield; to Tl 
at his disposal a force of “‘massive and instantaneous char- 


*Waterloo would, perhaps, not have been such a complete dis- 
aster if, at the end of the day, the Emperor had had available some 
regiments of cavalry, which Ney, ill-informed, had inopportunely 
and without preparation put into action between Hougoumont 
and La Haye Sainte. Gouvion Saint-Cyr condemns thus, in his 
Memoirs, this abuse of the action in force of the cavalry: “In the 


last years of the Empire the cavalry was employed for a service 
for which it was not made. I mean those multiple charges executed 
on infantry squares and not one of which, successful or not, did 
not, none the less, involve the ruin of the regiment which de- 
livered it.” 





May-June 


acter’ to loose at a favorable opportunity or when there 
Is danger. What he formerly asked of the cavalry and 
what it could no longer furnish him he now obtained 
from the artillery, thanks to the development of its mo. 
bility, of the range of its materiel, of the increase in cali- 
ber, and of rae greater ammunition expenditure. The 
artillery became, to a greater extent than formerly, the 
arm of the command, which could use on the battlefeld 
the whole mass of trajectories which it had taken cate to 
keep in hand. The artillery took away from the cavalry 4 
very important share of the role which they had been 
playing in common. 

The cavalry was no longer, in battle, anything but in- 
fantry fire transported and put in place more rapidly 


Speed. The advantages remaining with speed, since its 
transformation into force was henceforward prohibited, 
resided essentially: 

—TIn economy of numbers.° 

—In a gain in time. 

Now this gain in time ts appreciable only if the space 
where speed « can be developed is itself sufficient.’ The 
more space is reduced, the less is speed necessary; in this 
case problems are solved more by power than by ma- 
neuver. That is what happened in the last war. There 

was free space only in the air and in rear of the fronts. 
It was by air that information was sought. Aviation, in 
its turn, stole from the cavalry a part of that domain of 
which cavalry had formerly ‘been almost the exclusive 
master.” 

All that was left for the cavalry was to utilize its speed 
in the space behind the front; this is what was done. In 
1918 large cavalry units played the réle of general te- 
serve heer the command. Kept mounted in spite of the 
shortage of men, in the hope of a resumption of war of 
movement, they were thrown into the breaches produced 
by the German offensive in Flanders and the Soissons 
region. They often arrived sooner than infantry divisions 
transported in trucks. More supple than the latter, being 





°A very mobile reserve, with a great radius of action, gives bet- 
ter results than partial reserves of feeble displacement capacity. 
In the search for information and security, speed likewise takes 
the place of numbers. A few rapid patrols search in the same 
time the same extent of terrain under as good conditions as numer- 
ous slower patrols. 


‘In 10 kilometers, the horse gains an hour and a half on the 
nedestrian, and the auto two hours. 

In 30 kilometers, the horse gains four hours and a half on the 
pedestrian, and the auto six hours. 

In 100 kilometers, the horse gains a day on the pedestrian, and 
the auto a day and three-quarters. 


*Everything has been said about the necessity of completing 
aérial observation by terrestrial means; the latter alone assure: 
—the permanence of the observation, whatever may be the 
atmospheric conditions and the superiority of the enemy avia- 
tion; 

—certainty, by the presence of elements at points where 
camouflage or bad visibility prohibit the aérial observes from 
asserting that there is nothing ; 

—the possibility of making prisoners. 

The importance of information is such and the task of obtaining 
it so delicate that no chief will ever complain of having t0 
abundant means of investigation. 
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lbsufficient, they went into action more rapidly and 
under more favorable conditions. They fought on foot, 
using the fire of their automatic arms and of their cannon. 

The war ended without the creation of other spaces. 
Experience is lacking as to what the cavalry might have 
done in them. 

AFTER THE WaR 

od. The reorganization of the cavalry, under- 


First Pervi« 


taken in the course of the war, was pursued after the wat 
with the fundamental idea of developing along parallel 
lines and 1n proper relationship its mobility® and its fire- 


power. Its action was naturally considered only i in the 
case of the war of movement which our superiority in 
fective strength and matériel permitted us to contem- 
plate. Its missions remained the same, as did its general 
organization into cavalry divisions and as security cavalry 
of the large units. 

The motor, which had already entered into its service 
with armored cars, offered the possibility of increasing 
the road speed of a part of the cavalry elements and their 
radius of action. 

The cavalry entered trmidly—one might even say re- 
oretfully— the way of mechanization. Within divisions 
a reconnaissance groups, horse units and automobile 
units were amalgamated. The latter were all on wheels 
(armored cars, trucks, machine guns on autos, motor- 
cyclists) ; to the extent corresponding to their importance, 
they made the command dependent on the road net and 
thus limited its freedom of action. Moreover, the differ- 
ent speeds of these two elements obliged the command 
either to disassociate them in action or to reduce the total 
mobility to the level of the less mobile element — the 
horses in the march on roads, the automobiles in varied 
terrain. [he drawback was serious, especially i in the recon- 
naissance groups called upon to operate in narrow zones 
of action, which often presented few resources in practi- 
cable communications. 

Imperfect as this mixed organization may have been, it 
nevertheless procured for the whole force an increase of 
mobility for the following reasons: 

1. The auto elements not only caused a gain of time in 
rm accomplishment of distant eccentric missions by as- 
suming them but, by thus sparing the mounted units 
heavy fatigue, they permitted the latter to deliver better 
results: 

2. The armor and armament of the armored cars as- 
sured a more complete mastery of the roads than is posst- 
ble with mounted patrols alone and a more efficacious pro- 
tection against armored engines, both important causes of 
delay, 


_ 


‘The mobility of a body of troops or of an engine may be de- 
fined: the faculty of developing a given speed, in spite of the terrain 
and in spite of the enemy. Road speed, far from the enemy, is not 
4 proper basis for the measurement. In it must be made to enter 
their possibility of overcoming the “resistances” of the terrain 
and those of the enemy, it being understood that, when cavalry is 
in question, the terrain resistances are the obstacles of a moderately 
tough region, the enemy resistances those which may normally 
confront the opposing cavalry or the security organs of the large 
units, 


As far as Fire-power is concerned, effort was especially 
directed to the adaptation of infantry armament to cav- 
alry needs. Its development gave the cavalry division and 
the reconnaissance groups 4 very serious defensive force, 
which, joined to their qualities of speed, suppleness and 
fluidity, made of them organs entirely fit to fulfill missions 
of security and of delaying action. On the other hand, 
their offensive power could be increased only in the _pto- 
portion in which they were given offensive engines; 
tanks or cannon. The two supplementary artillery bat- 
talions given to the cavalry division left it (it seems) not 
up to the needs which its missions of exploration or of 
intervention in the battle might impose on it. As for the 
reconnaissance groups, they did not even possess infantry 
mortars. 

Second period. In these later years, servitude to the 
road has been reduced by the improvements in track- 
laying vehicles. The mobility of the two elements, horsed 
and mechanized, which had shown a great difference in 
the preceding organization, tended towards equalization 
in the use in varied terrain. The chief with horsed units 
and track- laying vehicles at his disposal could henceforth 
make them act in combination on a terrain of his choice. 
The union of horsed units and mechanized units, more 
reasonable than the amalgamation of the first period, 
offered more hopes. Their qualities are complementary: 
the imperfections of one are attenuated by the possibilities 
of the other. This is especially true for the large units. 
The new organization permits the realization, in all cir- 
cumstances, of unity of action on a normal front, con- 
centration of means on a natrow front; on wide fronts it 
lends itself to a fractioning into elements sufficiently 
strong and independent to be able to act under good 
conditions. 

As much can not be said of reconnaissance groups or, 
at least, of the normal type of reconnaissance group. The 
faults of the preceding type do not seem to have been 
corrected. Like it, tied in part to the road—more perhaps 
—it offers no better possibilities of realizing the desirable 
unity of action. Its mobility, sought especially in an in- 
crease in speed, would have profited more from a greater 
increase in power. It is indispensable: first, to make of it 
an organ for all terrains and, while keeping its double 
constitution (in which horsed and mechanized elements 
are found in a proportion about equal), to increase one or 
the other very markedly, according to the large unit for 
which it is intended. 

However, if it may be regretted that the power of the 
units has remained insufficient, there is a cause for re- 
joicing in the great progress made by the appearance of 
the combat car,” which is in reality a very light tank. It 
is the first rupture engine, other than cannon, to enter 


*The question is evidently not that of the rupture of fortified 
fronts. We mean an accompanying tank for cavalry, a tank in- 
tended for the rapid reduction of slight and not continuous resist- 
ances and whose protection is assured, in a measure still to be 
determined, by its speed. 
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into the composition of cavalry units. It should be saluted 
as the promise of a widening ‘of the way opened towards 
the constitution of that iboats armament that ts indis- 
pensable to the success of the missions which are still as- 
signed to cavalry. 

THE War oF ToMoRROW 


For already the question is raised whether, in the war 
of tomorrow, there will be room for cavalry missions such 
as we have not ceased to envisage them up to now. 

The modifications in course, or the potential ones, of 
the military map of Europe no longer permit us to dis- 
count that great superiority of means which made us con- 
ceive of fates operations in the form of a war movement. 
Now, it is certain that France will never take the initiative 
of a war which, by procuring for us a sufficient advance, 
would allow us, perhaps, to stamp it with this character. 
It is, indeed, the contrary which is to be feared. As in 
1914, we shall have to defend our territory, and the first 
operations will aim to create a continuous front to stop 
the invasion. Admitting that this barrage, thanks to the 
permanent fortifications and to the placing of the cover- 
ing troops, can be put down in time, we fall back, for a 
wie. into the “‘stabilization” of the last war. 

Free space being immediately lacking, will there be 
room for the cav alry? It is certain ident. as long as this 
front can hold, the necessity of this arm is not apparent. 
All the terrestrial movements will consist in displacements 
in the shelter of the front—for reinforcements or reliefs. 
Activity will be concentrated especially in the air, while 

waiting (if no decision intervenes from that direction) 
until means of rupture and offensive means are collected 
in sufficient numbers by one side or the other. 

At all events, this state of stabilization will not be defi- 
nitely accepted by both adversaries; one or the other, or 
both, will seek to bring it to an end. There will, there- 
fore, be rupture; it is a question of hours or of months. 

Can the rdle played in 1918 by cav: alry divisions in like 
circumstances be fulfilled by tr ansported infantry di- 
visions susceptible of great and rapid displ: acements? Cer- 
tainly, but on setidlinbens: however, that these great units 
are scouted for and covered by elements possessing a speed 
superior to their average speed of displacement. These 
elements exist; they are the entirely mechanized recon- 
naissance groups. 

If the dislocation of fronts is such that maneuvers of 
greater scope become possible, and if one contemplates 
the displacement of groups of divisions (transported or 
not), will not the commanders of these groups, or of this 
ensemble, feel the need of preparing and of covering their 
maneuver by lighter units, in the nature of cavalry di- 
visions? 

Each time that one passes from a static form to a dy- 
namic form of war, the speed factor naturally gains in 
importance. 

The battle is an act of force; it is waged by units whose 
principal characteristic is power. This power, brought to 
a degree corresponding to the offensive force which will 
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have been estimated to be necessary, fixes their average 
speed of displacement at a determined rate. Whateye 
that speed may be, it is indispensable, in order that the 
use of it may be guaranteed, to give them more mobik 
auxiliaries, which will take charge of what were formerly 
called “the small operations of war.’ 

Whatever may be the mobility of these battle units, it 
is always desirable that the command should have at its 
disposal some more rapid units, which prolong their 
action, replace them momentarily 1 in the distant parts of 
the battlefield (in order to permit them to reserve them. 
selves for the principal actions), or which may be able 
to confront (more rapidly than they could themselves) ; 
critical situation. These more mobile, more rapid forces, 
whose principal characteristic is speed—if the need for 
them is admitted—are they not the cavalry? 

Let this superiority in speed be given to them by the 
horse or by mechanization—it alee little difference! 
What does matter is that they should be in condition to 
fulfill their roles. Let them know their business. Let 
them be specialized in it. Sometimes one hears it said: 
“What need do we have for cavalry? The foot-soldier of 
yesterday had only one speed, that ‘of his legs. He could 
not get along without mounted niiilinntes. to scout for 
him to cover ies: etc. Modern infantry has available in 
the motor, which it knows how to use, a whole gamut of 
speeds, which puts it in a position of _ self-sufficiency, 
without need of help from another arm.” The reasoning 
is specious. The tasks which infantry will require of the 
organs which it will thus have created are difficult, and as 
they are important, it will have an adequate specialized 
personnel and matériel for them. They will be scouts, 
independent groups, light companies, etc. . . the name 
will have changed, but the thing. . .? 

The same arguments are sound as to large units. For 
them, also, specialization i is necessary, and hie specialized 

organ exists. It may be found insufficient, and the mis 
sions which belong to it may be carried out by other arms. 
The function winelil create rapidly an organ “of the same 
order; it appears more economical and simpler to improve 
the one which we possess. 

Nothing obliges us, therefore, to think, in the feeble 
measure in whirk we can foresee the future, that cavalry 
should be replaced by anything else than by itself, It 
will suffice for it to be adaptable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The cavalry’ S problem arises only for theaters of oper 
tions in which the terrain, the forces present and the arm 


*The question of motors (horse or mechanization) is not to be 


considered within the limits of the principles which we have 
adopted. That question is a function: of the economical and finan- 
cial resources (breeding, fuel, cost), of the industrial possibilities 
(production, maintenance), of technique (suppleness, vulnerability, 
speed). Under present conditions, the horse, means of individual 
transportation adapted to all terrains, able to march some time 
without being revictualed, proceeding from national resources 
existing in peace- -time economy, maintained by them, offers tactical 
possibilities and a “certainty of presence” which mechanical ef- 
gines have not yet replaced. 
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ment allow it to utilize, or to create, free spaces. This 
condition fulfilled offers the command possibilities of 
maneuver, which involve, for the troops, a certain number 
of needs. The missions of cavalry consist in giving pri- 
ority to some troops and in satisfying the others. Terres- 
tal research for information—security for the large 
units—opet ations at a distance from the principal mass 
requiring above all much suppleness and great rapidity 
of execution. 

For these tasks, the essential quality is certainly speed, 
but speed accompanied by sufficient power to enable it to 
reduce by itself ‘the resistance which may ordinarily be 
opposed to it and to assure to it thus mobility superior to 
that of the other units of the army. 

If we compare the “possibilities” of Napoleon’s cavalry 
with those of our cavalry in their properties of mobility on 
the one hand and of power on the other, we deduce: 

1. That the mobility of the first is superior to that of 
the second, by reason of the existence of more extended 
free spaces, of the fact of less numerous forces, furnished 
with armament of lower rate of fire and shorter range; 

2, That the relative power of the first surpasses dis- 
inctly that of the second. Shock allowed it to solve the 
majority of the resistances opposed to it by the enemy in 
the accomplishment of its missions and, even, as was 
pointed out at the beginning, to produce effects of neutral- 
zation and disorganization i in the enemy’s combat dis- 
positions, a result which at the present time can be ob- 
tained only by artillery.” 


To complete the comparison between the two cavalries, 
it may be said that the superiority of Napoleon's cavalry 
is due to an ‘excess of power,” while the weakness of the 
present cavalry should be imputed to the fact of having 
accentuated the effort to develop Speed without having 
given Power the necessary share. 


Our reconnaissance groups for example (which should 
be able to create, around the large units, whose security 
they assure, a net of protection against the investigations 
of enemy reconnaissance organs), are not well enough 
amed against armored engines and are incapable, in any 
ase, of pursuing them. 

If the commander desires to assure for himself the 
possession of a distant point necessary to his maneuver 
(observation point, obligatory defile. . . ), he can hardly 
count on his reconnaissance group to conquer it, even 
against weak detachments of enemy cavalry. His best 
a to have it will be to forestall the enemy there. 


_ 


‘The cavalry having given up (and for cause) this prerogative, 
are shock actions definitely banished from the battlefield? Is it not 
possible to conceive of (in certain circumstances ) charges de- 
livered by armored squadrons of all sizes, speeds and weights? 
lfsome mind admits the possibility of them, let it remember those 
of the Empire, in which they were efficacious only in an action 
combined with the other arms, prepared by artillery and supported 
immediately by infantry. Apart from these conditions, charges 
were found, at the time, too onerous for the results achieved. At 
what price, then, should we not pay for the plunges of those masses 
which the development (which may be foreseen to be considerable) 
if anti-tank arms and a terrain more treacherous to their cater- 
jillar treads than to horses’ hooves, would doom to almost certain 
struction ? 
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In the conquest of information, same difficulties. The 
reconnaissance group is generally able to see only what 
one 1s willing to show it. 

To reduce ‘‘the possibilities” of cavalry to these de- 
fensive missions or liaison missions is to lessen its réle. 
Now, this role corresponds to needs; if the cavalry does 
not satisfy them, others will look out for them. The proof 
of this is in the appearance and the increase, since a few 
years, of those mixed detachments, infantry-artillery, in 
fantry- tanks, charged with delaying or reconnaissance 
missions, which are properly cavalry missions. 

To sum up: 


Mobility remains the essence and the raison d’étre of 

cavalry. 

But speed does not in itself alone make mobility. It 
must have, as an adjunct, a Force. This was furnished 
formerly by the possibility of producing shock. It is pro- 
cured today by Fire, not only the fire which stops, but 
that which breaks. It is tanks and cannon that the cavalry 
needs. It can “assimilate” much more of them than it now 
possesses without being overweighted. They alone will 
permit it to become again the effective auxiliary of infan- 
try and the arm of rapid maneuvers for the command. 


Tf q t 


The Horse and Mule Association of America 


News Letter, May 24, 1934 
AE Horse and Mule Association of America, caught 


in the great Stock Yard fire, has established offices at 
07 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, Telephone 
77 8 P 
Harrison 7242, where Wayne Dinsmore is busy reorgan- 
izing the work of the association. 


Everything was destroyed, including personal papers of 
Secretary inne: all lists of btabioes, and the valuable 
data assembled by the Association since its establishment 
in 1920. Fire- proof safes when opened, contained onlv 
ashes. Duplicates of much of the published material, and 
cuts and engravings, on file in other vaults in the Stock 
Yards district, also were destroyed. 

All members of the Association are therefore requested 
to send in, immediately, their receipts for annual dues for 
the year 1934, which will give the association legal infor- 
mation as to their names, ‘hen and other necessary 
information, from which the records of memberships of 
the association can be reconstructed. 

Copies of most booklets and leaflets of recent issue, are 
available from various members who have already sent 
copies in, and new editions of those that have been in 
greatest demand will be printed as soon as a 

All men interested in work horses and mules, in sound 
farming, and in the use of pleasure horses, have recog- 
nized the far-reaching and valuable services the associa- 
tion has rendered in the past 14 years. Their vigorous 
support and coéperation will aid tremendously in_re- 
establishing the work of the association and increase its 
effectiveness. 





The Modern Seat 


A Discussion of the Differences Between the Seats 


of Various Countries 


By Mayor Harry D, CHAMBERLIN, 14TH CAVALRY 


1932 U.S. Army Olympic Equestrian Team 


ORM is as essential in riding as in any other branch 

of athletics, if a horseman expects to excel. In re- 

cent years coaches in all sports have given much 
time to analy zing and developing perfect Sa: The im- 
provement in all. athletics which has resulted therefrom 
needs no comment; many shattered records bear witness 
to the value of mechanical perfection of movement— 
which is synonymous with good form. Along with the 
other sports form in riding, particularly i in how jumping, 
hunting, and steeplechasing, has made vast progress. The 
amazing thing 1s that it has been so tardily developed in 
a sport as old as riding. 

In all fairness, the Italians must be given credit for this 
progress through their evolution w what is generally 
known as the ‘ ‘herwand seat.” Our own countryman, that 
great jockey Tod Sloan was, however, the first horseman 
to use it and prove by his many successes the value of 
keeping the rider's weight forward and over the horse’s 
shoulders, which are by. nature his shock absorbers. Ma- 
jor Federico Caprilli, an Italian officer, taking his cue from 
the racing seat as initiated by Sloan, modified it somewhat 
and developed a strong and mechanically correct forward 
seat for jumping and cross-country riding. 

Much confusion exists in the U dite States as to ex- 
actly what is meant by such names as the “forward,” 
“Tralian,’” “Saumur,” “Fort Riley,’ and other seats. 
Even the most accomplished horsemen are in somewhat of 
a fog as to the diffe rences implied by these denominations. 
In general, almost any grotesque attitude where a rider 
1s hump sed forward is called a forward seat. These positions 
should certainly not be confused with the seats adopted 
by the Italian or American military show teams. 

Many riders in our show rings who ride in the crouch- 
ing attitudes alluded to above oul 1 be utterly unable to 
their horses were the obstacles not en- 
a fence. 


sail or guide t 
closed by enormous wings and the 
Usually they support Deion: by fixing their hands 


arena by 


with short reins on the horse’s neck, thus “denying him 
liberty in using his head and neck as a balancer during 
some phase of the jump. On the other hand, ine 
riders allow the reins to remain very slack, they com- 
pletely surrender control. In the first case, with the fixed 
hand and short rein, the horse receives a blow on the 
mouth from the bit at each jump and in the second case 
he can run out or refuse at will if the obstacle does not suit 
his fancy. 

In general, it may be said that the art of equitation and 


*From Polo, January, 1934. Reproduced by permission. 





all scientific seats have been developed at the cavalry 
schools which have existed in Europe for centuries. There 
is no doubt that the officers graduated from the Cavalry 
School at Fort Riley during the last two decades have done 
much in developing g 
the United States. 

The Riley school has for many years been patterned 
after the French school at Saumur, France. Adoption of 
French methods resulted from the fact that American 
officers for many years past have been detailed by out 
government to take the complete Saumur course, which 
- about ten months. Two of the first officers to be 
sent there are now distinguished generals of the United 
States Army—Major-General Guy V. Henry, Chief of 
Cavalry, and Brigadier-General Walter C. Short, of the 
First Cavalry Division, El Paso, Texas. 
horsemen became instructors in equitation at Fort Riley, 
and to them is due in a great measure the initiation of 
methods which have accomplished such marked i improve- 
ment in horsemanship among our mounted Army officers 
in the last twenty years. 

The French school, while very thorough and excellent 
in many ways, has tended for years to ding to the classic 
seat ridden in the “haute école.”” While it has become 
more forward for cross-country work, as cavalry has be- 


nO form and sound equitation in 


These excellent 


come more mobile and equestrian sports have developed, 
still there has remained a pronounced tendency toward 
riding with the weight somewhat to the rear, and to 
keeping the horse closely collected and flexed. 

The Italians, on the other hand, have since Capnilli’s 
time gone to the extreme in training the mounted horse 
to move as he does when at liberty, and to seek his own 
balance while carrying a preponderance of the rider's and 
his own weight on hike forehand. In this connection tt 1s 
noteworthy, ” nothwithstanding popular opinion to the 
contrary, that a horse can use tiie hind- -quarters and throw 
his weight onto his hocks with greater ease when allowed 
to carry his head in a normal and fairly low position than 
when the rider keeps it raised with the bits. There is 
much misconception as to what “being on the hocks” 
and “jumping off the hocks” really mean. A discussion 
of this, however, would require more time than can be 
given in this article. Suffice it to say that raising a hunter's 
or jumper’s head, unless he has been properly trained te 
engage his hocks in response to action by the ridet’s legs, 
is very faulty procedure. 

In our country the majority of hunting people, for 


many years, copied the riding methods ial seat handed 
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down from England. The English hunting men rode 
with the body inclined to the rear and exaggerated this by 
leaning back still further when going over a fence. It 
was done with the idea of taking weight off the horse’s 
forehand when he landed, as well as a matter of safety to 
the rider. Of course enlightened modern riders know that 
when a man “rides forward,” and does so in good form, 
he is no more liable to fall off than when he is leaning 


back. 


In addition, the forward position of the weight allows 
his horse far more liberty in the use of his loin and hind- 
quarters and thereby gives him a much better chance of 
negotiating any particular obstacle without pain or diffi- 
culty. Even if a rider feels that he is not quite as secure 
with this seat it is certainly more sportsmanlike to ride 
it if he considers the benefits accruing to his horse. In 


almost every European nation the military riders, 
who are always the models for their civilian asso- 
ciates, have adopted the Italian seat or some modi- 
fication thereof. Many of those who have not 
adopted it in its entirety have failed to do so, quite 
probably, through failure to completely under- 
stand it and the principles of mechanics involved, 
with their resultant advantages. 

Old horsemen hate to change methods, probably 
sensing their inability to learn new ones! More- 
over, almost every man who has hunted or even 
hacked for a couple of years feels some Heaven- 
sent equestrian omniscience settle on him! He 
should remember that a recruit rides more in his 
first six months than the ordinary rider to hounds 
does in two years. 

In the last ten years, both the French and our 
own Cavalry Schools have tended toward more 
forward inclination of the body in outdoor and 
cross-country riding. There is still a tendency in 
both these schools, however, to ride with the but- 
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cocks too far forward under the rider, with a con- 
sequent convexity to the rear of the loin. This 
‘position forces the rider to “hump” the entire 
back in attempting to ride a forward seat. The 
position is most faulty and unfortunately has 
existed in American military riding for many 
years. It is to be hoped that all military and 
civilian riders will soon realize the vast advantages 
inherent in keeping the backbone in a normal erect 
position and in obtaining forward inclination by 
bending forward from the hip joints only. This 1s 
one of the distinctive characteristics of the Italian 
seat which Piero Santini has very well described 
in his book entitled ‘Riding Reflections,” pub- 
lished in The Derrydale Press. 

Military riders among the Swedes, Poles, and 
Germans have all adopted some form of forward 
seat, and most of them have apparently incor- 
porated in their systems some of the Italian ideas. 
Still, the Italians, more than the others mentioned, 
leave the horse at liberty in regard to movements 
of his head and neck through having exceedingly light 
hands and following the horse’s mouth as his head and 
neck execute their natural movements. 

The Swedes in recent years at the Olympic Games and 
at Madison Square Garden in New York have not used 
nearly as much forward inclination of the body as the 
Italians and have maintained much heavier support on the 
horses’ mouths. As a result many of them seem to be 
habitually “behind” their horses and attempt to “place” 
them too much. The Germans, on the other hand, have a 
pronounced forward inclination, but demand much more 
collection from the horse than do the Italians. The polls 
of the German horses are more flexed, but at the same 
time their necks are in a natural position and are not dis- 
torted by unnecessarily high head carriage. While some 
of the English are excellent horsemen, they do not, as a 
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whole, have as good form as the riders of the other nations 
mentioned and consequently fail to attain the best results. 
The same is true of the Irish, although each year at the 
National Horse Show they have ican improvement, 
and at the Chicago World’s Fair Horse Show in October 
they did exceedingly well. 

There are, of course, may excellent riders among civil- 
lans in our country as well as abroad, but they ride with 
every conceivable style of seat and almost all would do 
much better if they studied and practised form. Be it 
granted that an experienced and natural horseman can 
ride any sort of seat and get along with his mount, still 
he certainly cannot do as well over obstacles and cross 
country as if he rode in good form. This, to the know- 
ing, thinking man, is indisputable and there is no doubt 
dist correct seats account for the numerous successes of 
those certain well-known riders from the various countries 
who habitually excel. 

Few men really have “hands,” since few have enough 
security and balance to their seats and sufficient coordin- 
ation to avoid involuntary and unnecessary actions on the 
reins during stress and excitement. These actions upset 
and hinder the horse, oftentimes when he is making his 
greatest effort. The result of these poor seats and hands 1s 
nicki that 85 per cent of the hunters and j jumpers in the 
field and show ring would be considered exceedingly 
poorly trained lasiiiot by high-class riders. As stated be- 
fore, the average horseman soon becomes satisfied with 
himself and fails to make any attempt to improve. It is 
greatly to be regretted that most of them do not realize 
that none ever Listing perfect and that every real horse- 
man can learn something new and improve his tact. skill, 
and seat every day he rides. 

Briefly, the seat taught members of the United States 
Horse Show Team of 1932 is as follows: 

(a) The heels forced well down. This is an absolute 
requisite to accomplish superior riding of any type, for if 
the heels are not down the calf muscles cannot be power- 
fully contracted and the rider’s seat and legs are weak. 

(b) Feet turned out naturally, about 45 degrees from 
the horse’s side. No effort is made to splay the outside of 
the foot upward and depress the ankle bone inward. This 
stiffens the ankle and tends to throw the calf of the leg 
away from the horse. 

(c) The calf normally clings lightly to the horse’s side, 
but is used with vigor when necessary to push him ahead. 

(d) The knees are as low as the stirrups permit and re- 
main fixed in position by slight pressure. They are pressed 
strongly against the saddle when the horse slows down, 
*pecks” or attempts to refuse. The knee joint 1s relaxed, 
except when the rider is purposely standing in his stirrups 
while galloping across country or between er 

(e) Thighs are flat against the saddle. The muscles on 
the inner ide of the thigh should be back of the thigh 
bone. This 1s easy to accomplish if the rest of the seat 
described is adopted. 

(f) The fleshy part of the buttocks should not be 


ward and the horse which carries the weight on his loin. 
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pushed under the rider by convexing the loin to the tear 
but should be kept well to the rear. 

(g) The backbone is held in a normal erect Position 
with the loin slightly hollowed out. 

(h) The pelvis bones rest lightly on the saddle. 

(i) The upper part of the body is inclined forward 
from the hip joints. This inclination increases as the stir. 
rups straps are shortened and should be sufficient to dis. 
tribute a portion of the weight of the rider’s trunk down 
the thigh, through the relaxed knee joints, and into the 
heels. The proper forward inclination of the body from 
the hip joints will automatically keep the knees in Position, 
the thighs properly placed, and the heels thrust down. 

ward. 

(j) The length of the stirrup strap depends upon the 
type of riding. Beyond a certain point shortening the 
stirrups lessens the rider’s security. In flat racing the 
stirrups are extremely short in order that the rider may 
throw all possible weight forward and keep off the horse's 
back. This increases the horse’s instability to the front 
and instability is the measure of speed. OF course the 
jockey’s seat is very insecure if the horse makes any sudden 
lateral movement. In show jumping the stirrups, while 
slightly longer than in flat racing, are also very short be. 
cause they permit the rider to keep his weight off his 
horse’s back during the entire jump. In steeplechasing, 
where security is more important than aclean performance, 
the stirrup is longer than in show jumping. In hacking, 
a little more length i is given, and in high school work and 
in the early training of a colt an extremely long stirrup is 
required so the rider’s legs can be used efficiently in apply- 
ing the necessary aids. 

(k) The chest and head should be kept raised, which 
tends to hold the backbone in proper position and makes 
the rider master of his balance. 

(1) Normally the rider, due to his relaxed knee and 
forward inclination of the body has his weight resting on 
the pelvis bones, the thigh, the knee, and the heel. One 
should disregard the stirrup and have the sensation of 
carrying the weight in the heel of his boot. This keeps 
the teeels well depressed. 


With the very short stirrup used in flat racing the body 
inclination to the front is extreme because ihe center of 
gravity of the unstable portion of the body, namely the 
ica, must, in order to overcome momentum, be in ad 

vance of the center of the rider’s base of support. The 
longitudinal measurement of the base of support 1s the 
horizontal projection of the distance between the point 
where the knee is in contact with the saddle and the pelvis 
bone. The more the stirrup is shortened the greater this 
length becomes, and consequently the greater must be 
the islinianiaie of the body. 

The seat described is easy to acquire, although one ut- 
accustomed to it will at first become tired in the ‘hein. After 
having acquired it through practice, however, both the 
rider and his horse will outlast the man who leans back- 
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Ghost Dance and Wounded Knee 


By LiEUTENANT CoLONEL FRAZER ARNOLD, 411TH INFANTRY 


HE closing years of the Nineteenth Century held 

little but gloom and discouragement for the 

Indians of the Plains. The great tribes like the 
Teton-Dakota and others of the so-called Sioux Nation, 
the Arapahoe, Cheyenne, Blackfoot, and Crow, with 
their astute and able leaders, had been corralled on reser- 
vations. Sitting Bull had come back from Canada and 
was stagnating at the Standing Rock Agency. The buf- 
flo were gone; and with the buffalo went the whole 
basis and reason of Plains Indian culture. Their traditions 
and their characteristic life were fading away. They felt 
degeneration creep over them. All the while the greedy 
and preémptive whites, in inexhaustible iailetes, kept 
trooping 1n, changing and despoiling the country and 
desecrating the face of nature. This was the Indian point 
of view, as it would have been the point of view of any 
warlike and self-respecting race of men under similar con- 
ditions. 

The Indians loved the country with a depth of primitive 
feeling of which the white man ‘of that period was stupidly 
inappreciative. Vast, strange and illimitable plains, more 
changeful and mysterious than the Sahara, filled them 
with nde great awe and admiration distilled from their 
own peculiar brand of profound piety and superstition. 
The ordinary pioneer white could see little but the Indians’ 
faults and limitations, as was not unnatural under the 
circumstances, over-emphasized by their contact with a 
more advanced culture; but modern study and _after- 
thought, coming with a detached and impartial point of 
view, have revised pioneer judgment and placed the 
Plains Indian high among savage and primitive peoples. 

There was to be one last demonstration of spirit, one 
dying gasp, so to speak, before the peculiar glory of the 
hin: tribes went out forever. This took die form of 
the cult or so-called craze of the Ghost Dance. Strangely 
enough, although it seized primarily upon the minds of 
the Plains Indians, it originated with a member of one of 
the Plateau tribes, a young Piute medicine-man named 
Wovoka, whom the whites called Jack Wilson, and he 
developed in among the Paviosto of Nevada about 1888. 
Wilson had a ‘‘revelation”’ during delirtum brought on 
by a high fever. His ‘ ‘message’’ foretold the coming of 
an idion Messiah who would unite the tribes, overwhelm 
and drive out the whites, restore the buffalo, along with 
all ancient manners and customs, and bring back the 
good old time of Indian traditions. The coming of this 
great leader was to be made ready by practicing certain 
songs and a ceremonial dance, which grew to be known 
east of the mountains as the Ghost Dance. Common 
features were hypnotic trances and a belief in the efficacy 
of embroidered white “bullet- -proof shirts.’ Modern 


scholars say that a Messiah cult was not truly character- 


istic of the Indian mind, being typically Semitic and 
Oriental, and that the way was paved subconsciously for 
the Ghost Dance by the contact of the Indians with 
American missionaries whose Messianic doctrine had its 
origin, of course, in Asia Minor. However that may be, 
the new cult spread rapidly until it numbered among its 
adherents nearly all the Indians from the Missouri River 
to the Plateau tribes beyond the high mountains. 

The Sioux first heard of the new religion in 1889, and 
in a council held by Red Cloud, they appointed a com- 
mittee to visit Jack Wilson, the prophet, investigate his 
doctrines and report their findings. On this committee 
were Short Bull and Kicking Bear. These warriors re- 
turned from their mission in the réle of enthusiastic con- 
verts and began preaching the new religion among the 
Dakota. It would be hard to imagine more attractive iid 
sowed in more fertile soil. Eiediaiiainn for the new re- 
ligion spread over the several Sioux reservations, leading to 
the attempted arrest and the killing of Sitting Bull by the 
Indian Police and to hostile demonstrations on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation under Short Bull and Kicking Bear. 
Regular Army troops were concentrated on this reserva- 
tion under command of General Nelson A. Miles. The 
hostility of the Indians increased, until on December 29, 
18go, an engagement took place between Big Foot’s band 
and the troops of the 7th Cavalry in command of Colonel 
Forsyth on Wounded Knee Creek, in South Dakota, in 
which thirty-one soldiers and one hundred twenty-eight 
Indians were killed. This engagement proved decisive, 
and after % few later skirmishes, practically all the Indians 
laid down their arms and abandoned the Ghost Dance as 
a militant faith. The doctrine “‘has now faded out and 
the dance exists only as a social function.”” It had led to 
bloodshed only among the Dakota. Some of its cere- 
monies are performed even to this day, as several of the 
leaders are still alive. I am told that as late as 1916 Jack 
Wilson visited the Arapahoes on the Wind River Reser- 


vation and was enthusiastically entertained by them. 


If there had been more Indians, and if the fountain 
head of whites had not been inexhaustible, Jack Wilson’s 
holy war might have changed the fate of the West. 

A circumstantial close- -up of this brief but significant 
fight recently came to light in a memorandum dictated to 
his brother by Lieutenant James Defrees Mann, a cousin 
of the writer, a few days after the event. Lieutenant 
Mann was shot, on the day following Wounded Knee, 
in an engagement on White Clay Creek, and died from 
his wounds a day or two after dictating this memorandum: 

Incidents of the “Wounded Knee Fight,” December 
29, 1890, as related to his brother by Lieutenant James 
D. Mann, K Troop, 7th Cavalry (West Point, 1877). 


Before all of Big Foot’s band came in, two bucks were 
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brought to camp. I had a boy with me from one of the 
agency stores and, through him, asked one of the bucks 
why they were coming in. He answered, ‘‘Because Red 
Cloud sent for us.’ r then asked him if they had seen 
anything of Colonel Henry’s soldiers. He answered ‘‘No, 
but if they had, they would have run them out of the 
country quick enough.” I thought both of these answers 
sounded ominous, il the boy thought so, too, for he 
said, “Yes, you are nice Indians to talk of running the 
soldiers out of the country.” 

The night before the fight, the Indians had asked for 
tents, saying they had not “enough tent room, so we put 
up Wallace’s mess tent and some “Sibleys,”” but when we 
went into them in the morning, there were no evidences 
of their having been occupied, except Wallace’s, which 
was occupied by Big Foot, who was sick. 

The morning of the 29th we started to disarm them, 
the bucks being formed in a semi-circle in front of the 
tents. We went through the tents searching for arms, 
and while this was going on, everyone seemed to be good- 
natured, and we h rd no ; thought of trouble. The esi’ 
men were not allowed to go are the tents and only took 
the arms as we handed hess out. The squaws were sitting 
on bundles concealing guns and other arms. We lifted 
them as tenderly ‘il weaned them as nicely as possible. 
Had they been the most refined ladies in the land, they 
could not have been treated with more consideration. The 
squaws made no resistance, and when we took the arms 
they seemed to be satisfied. Wallace (Captain George D. 
Wallace, 7th Cavalry, West Point, ’72) played sells the 
children chucking them under the chin and being as 
pleasant with dome all as could be. He had picked up a 
stone war club, which he carried with him. I think we 
got about thirty pieces of various kinds from the tents. 

As soon as we had finished this search, the squaws be- 
gan packing up, which was a suspicious sign. 

While this was going on, the medicine man, who was 
in the center of the senakccindle of bucks, had been going 
through the “Ghost Dance” and making a speech, the 
edbieaince of which was, as told me by an interpreter after- 

wards, “I have made medicine of the white man’s ammu- 
nition. It is good medicine, and his bullets can not harm 
you, as they will not go through your ghost shirts, while 
your bullets will kill.” 

During this time the detachments that had been de- 
tailed to make the search of the tents had resumed their 
places, but I had to All in on the “‘left,”’ instead of on the 

“right,”” where I should have been. [ had a peculiar feel- 
ing come over me which I can not describe—some pre- 
sentiment of trouble—and I told the men to “be ready; 
there is going to be trouble.’’ We were only six or eight 
feet tose rhe Indians, and I ordered my men to “Fall 
back.” I finally got them back about twent-five feet. 
Then it seemed that at some signal all the bucks threw off 
their blankets and drew hie weapons. My mind was 
never clearer than at this moment, and I saw distinctly 
what was coming. I thought, “The pity of it! What can 
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they be thinking of?” I knew what must be the ip. 
evitable consequence to them with so many soldiers pres. 
ent. 

In front of me were four bucks—three armed with 
rifles and one with bow and arrows. I drew my revolver 
and stepped through the line to my place with my detach- 
ment. The Indians raised their weapons over their heads 
to Heaven as if in votive offering, then brought them down 
to bear on us, the one with the bow me arrow aiming 
directly at me. Then they seemed to wait an instant. The 
medicine man threw a handful of dust into the air, put on 
his war bonnet, and then | heard a gun fired near him, 
This seemed to be the signal they bead been waiting for, 
and the firing immediately began. I ordered my men to 
fire, and the reports were aunt simultaneous. 

After the first fire the Indians broke and ran back 
among their women and children, and some secreted 
icteandees in the tents, keeping up their firing from 
there. One of them secreted himself in one of the ' ‘Sib- 
ley” tents and, cutting slits in it, out of which he could 
see, picked off a wes ae of our men before we could lo 

cate him. One of my men, noticing where the shots came 
from, said: “I will get the —— out of there’ and ran 
up to the tent. I called to him to “come back,” but he 
kept on and with his knife slit the tent from top to bottom. 
Before he could do more, the buck had fired at him. He 
a back and exclaimed, ““My God, he has shot me. 

am killed. I am killed.”’ He turned and started to run 
wi to us but, before reaching us, he fell dead. A Hotch- 
kiss gun was brought up, and a couple of shells exploded 
in the tent. There was no more shooting from there after 
that, but we did not know whether or not the buck was 
dead. To avoid the loss of any more men from him, we 
threw a fire-brand on the tent and burned it down, te 
vealing the buck lying dead. 

Kies the battle we found Wallace lying dead in front 
of a tent with two bullets through his ‘wd and a wound 
on his head, with empty wevdinee 3 in his hand. I think 
someone must have reached out of the tent and struck 
him on the head with a war club after he was down, and 
possibly 1 it was done with the war club he had been carty- 
ing. By this time all the Indians had been killed except 
a - who had secreted themselves in a gully, and these 
were dislodged by the Hotchkiss guns. 

It was during this latter firing a Lieutenant Haw- 
thorne was wounded. 

I do not see how any disposition of the troops could 
have been made to have prevented the fight. I have 
thought over and over about this, and the wily thing | 
can see would have been to place a man behind cath 
buck, with his revolver against the buck’s head, with 
instructions to shoot if he made the least move, and I 
doubt if even that would have done any good. 

This band of Indians was a sullen, hard lot, and they 
had made up their minds to die. 

They were crazy with religious frenzy and believed 
they were going to exterminate the soldiers. 
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Chinese Soldiers 


By First LiEUTENANT GLENN I. Epperson, 323RD CAVALRY* 


HE Chinese proudly call themselves pacifists and 

asseit this title as a proof of the superiority of their 

civilization. Their long spells of civil warfare do 
not daunt their assertion, and indeed this has nothing 
incongruol's in it. 

The Chinese are actually more pacifist than many so- 
called pacifists, in the west, most of whom would in ex- 
tremis defend peace by force, no matter how inconsistent 
such conduct appeared. In general, the Chinese will not 
resort to violence in defense of any principle, let alone 
the principle of peace. Nevertheless, they are not so 
pacifist that they will not fight courageously when they 
are involved in a vital personal or material interest. Even 
then, unlike western peoples, they will seek to impress 
their will by indirect methods—ceaselessly persistent and 
infinitely patient. A favorable decision promptly and 
abruptly reached 1s less pleasing to the Chinese than a 
decision obtained after many roundabout phrases. | 
would, therefore, call the Chinese practical pacifists. 

A glance at Chinese history is proof of the characteristic 
flavor of Chinese pacifism. The early wars of China were 
practically all defensive, and passively defensive at that. 
The few aggressive wars filled in political vacuums created 
in neighboring countries by internal dissension. These 
aggressions followed intrigues started by the Chinese, and 
the military feature of the conquest consisted only of an 
expedition of occupation. Such wars required no great 
military skill, and developed none. Thus, the Chinese 
have no military history worthy of scientific study. They 
tend to discontinue all military preparation during the in- 
tervals between enforced combat. The only military tra- 
ditions which have grown up are those which surround 
legendary characters, whose glory lay in miraculous per- 
Renence rather than human martial accomplishment. 

In recent years the idea has been steadily cultivated in 
the west that China has suddenly emerged from military 
helplessness i into a westernized nation of trained soldiers 
in arms. Perhaps this is due to the splendid way the 
Chinese held their ground at Shanghai, when the Jap- 
anese attacked his | city, with an obstinacy positively 
bewildering to many who regarded their fighting abilities 
with contempt and their courage as non-existent. 

No marked progress is to be noted either in the manu- 
facture or tactical use of material. Few lessons of the 
World War have as yet found practical application 1 in 
China. The most notable i improvement lies in the in- 
cteased employment of machine guns. In quality and 
quantity, however, these do not compare with like weap- 
ons in western armies. Extensive use has been made of 
the trench mortar, because it is cheap and easy to manu- 
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*The author has had personal experience in China and with 
Chinese soldiers. 


facture. Before the Japanese occupancy of Manchuria, 
a serious attempt at the Mukden arsenal to add to its 
range and accuracy, with a view to its replacing the light 
gun and the howitzer, has had the inevitable result of de- 
stroying its virtues without filling the need for accurate 
field pieces. The artillery arm has stood still, both as to 
material and tactical knowledge, since 1925, when the 
Manchurian armies manifested considerable interest 1n it. 
Furthermore, gas is a weapon only vaguely understood 
by the leaders ‘ail a worn-out bugaboo to the soldiers. A 
few gas shells were fired under em direction during 
a picturesque siege in 1927, but they were quite innocu- 
ous and excited only the cynical amusement of orthodox 
artillerymen. Finally, in spite of the publicity about 
aviation development 1 in China, military aviation equip- 
ment is still in the period of transition from military stage 
property to a moral auxiliary. It is or has not generally 
been accepted as a necessary arm, and the soldiers, judg- 
ing from the inferior aviation performances they have 
dimeveed of their own flying corps, consider it an over- 
rated scarecrow. 

Quality of personnel has changed even less than that 
of material. The Chinese soldier is the most docile ma- 
terial from which to build a disciplined unit. He will 
stand an indefinite amount of hardship and discomfort 
without grumbling. He can march tremendous distances 
on footgear that would ruin a western soldier in the first 
mile. Whereas our own soldiers wear themselves out ner- 
vously during rests and while engaged in duties which to 
them seem a a the Chinese soldier recuperates as soon 
as physical exertion ceases. He cares little where he 1s 
ot how long he stays, provided he has the bare necessities 
of food otal clothing. He does not worry, as does the 
American soldier, about the difficulties or shortcomings 
of the hierarchy of command, from the squad leader to 
the President. 

By the same token, however, the Chinese soldier is too 
content with his just-sufficient rice bowl. He ts as will- 
ing to be a well-fed straggler as a well-fed victor. He is 
seldom desirous of ending his own job by contributing 
generously to an ultimate decision. This attitude has 
probably grown strong through years of civil strife in 
which the enemy is just another man like himself earning 
a precarious living. In fact his leaders are usually con- 
cerned with the same struggle for livelihood, though on 
a different scale. He remembers few instances when the 
enemy whom he faced represented a menace to his liveli- 
hood. Therefore, why despatch him? Even bandits are 
victims of ever-recurring hunger, like himself, and hence 
are not men to be eradicated, unless—and this is impor- 
tant—the soldier is fighting in his own neighborhood, 
in defense of his own people. In this case he is an ad- 
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mirable and desperate fighter, and the bandit, or the in- 
vaders as was the case in the Shanghai incident, receives 
no quarter. This same spirit prevades all ranks. 

Where the vital, personal interest exists, or can be 
made to appear to exist, remarkable demonstrations of 
fighting spirit have temporarily been developed, even by 
unscrupulous leaders for unscrupulous ends. Ide al causes 
are not sufficient to stir such spirit. The appeal must be 
made on the score that a menace exists which affects the 
material livelihood of the individual concerned. 

This was the case with the Nationalist Revolution of 
1926-'27 which led to the establishment of the present 
government at Nanking. It is from this example that 
some of the ‘current misconceptions arise about the 
Chinese as Militarily the movement 
was directed iy ae tet Russians with a genius for politico- 
Under their guidance the Na- 
tionalists sisensee a series of military victories in the west- 
The question therefore arises: What fired 


1 fighting man. 
military organization. 


ern manner. 
the Chinese into these seemingly un-Chinese ebullitions? 

The slogan of nationalism, internationalism, anti-im- 
perialism, and other abstract principles were designed 
for foreign consumption. What inspired the Nationalist 
soldiery sich a crusade-like enthusiasm was the convic- 
tion imposed on them by Russian-trained army agitators 
that the northern militarists against whom they were op- 
posed were directly and personally responsible for the 
prevailing hunger and economic pinch. This conviction 

was later imposed i in regard to foreigners. In such a be- 
lief the Nationalist troops shed their apathy and pacifism 
Even civilians lent them aid and 


In the 


and fought with fervor. 
ines —truly a strange happening in China. 
face of this unfamiliar phenomenon, the northern soldiers, 
though by their nature more determined fighters, gener- 
ally wilkied away, because they had no corresponding i in- 
citement to depart from their traditional attitude toward 
civil strife. They furnished no test of the combat eficiency 
of the Nationalists. 

The martial spirit quickly subsided, as it always does 
subside in China when victories cease to be assumed and 
have to be fought for. When the Russians withdrew, 
the series of military victories soon turned, under purely 
Chinese direction, into a dull process of military absorp- 
tion. Today these swollen, once-revolutionary armies are 
in the painful throes of digesting all prev iously existing 
units. The martial spirit te today is only a labored imt- 
tation of that of 1926-'27. There are no convincing signs 
that the present aie military establishment lies dug 
its roots deeper than the familiar subsoil in Chinese na- 
ture which contains only those pacifist elements that ulti- 
mately destroy military vitality. 

This basic truth of the reality of Chinese pacifism thus 
applies no less to present-day ‘China than to traditional 
China. 

Despite his military strategy, General Tsai Ting Kat, 
who so heroically defended Shanghai against the Japanese 
In 1932, Is admired by the Chinese more for his poetic 
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ability than for his ingenuity as a warrior. Of never. 
ending pride among the people is the status of the soldier 
at the bottom of the traditional social scale. Scholars, 
farmers, artisans, and merchants range above him in that 
order. This contempt for the military caste remains in 
marked contrast with Japanese reverence for the fighting 
man. Though of recent years there has been a gradual 
shifting of power from civil to military officials, the in- 
grained distaste for the profession of arms persists, 

It is true that many sons of prominent families are un- 
dergoing the quota of training necessary to enter the army, 
They is so with hesitancy and ill-disguised contempt for 
the calling. Their object i is to use the military establish- 
ment as hie base from which to ascend to their real goal: 
an honorable civil and administrative post. Very seldom, 
if ever, do sons of influential families accept minor com. 
mands with a view to learning the military profession, 
They inevitably gravitate to semi-political staft positions 
in order to avoid te rough atmosphere of troops and to 
be closer to the slinieraive environment in which they 
are really at home. 

The absence of any relish for combat among. the 
Chinese is evidenced by their general antipathy for \ vigor- 
ous games and sports. Chisese children dislike rough 
founs of play. They engage in games requiring physical 
exertion only when urged to in so. In modern schools | 
have seen a large circle of children stand throughout a 
whole recess while a soccer-ball was knocked about. The 
ball never reached certain children, but, instead of dash- 
ing after it, they stood by patiently, showing the dis- 
cipline and docility which in later years manifest them- 
selves in place of initiative and physical aggressiveness. 

Neither youths nor adults hunt or fish for pleasure. 
Chinese men avoid any unnecessary exertion and enjoy 
only such tests of skill as are not combined with the exer- 
cise of phy sical vigor. Horseback riding for pleasure is 
engaged in only by the Mohammedans in the west, who 
gener ally have strains of Tartar or Mongolian blood. Save 
Sie the crudest forms of transport, laoeien receive no train- 
ing at all. Cavalry 1s only mounted infantry. I have never 
endl of nor seen riding 1 instruction which aimed at any- 
thing more than overcoming the hazards of sticking on. 

The character of military training, when not directly 
influenced by foreigners, 1 is an index to the absence of 
martial spirit. Chinese armies are merely the stage prop- 
erty of political leaders. The training of Chinese troops 
follows more nearly the principles of stage direction of 
chorus men and “supers” than of the creation of fighting 
men. The form’s the thing. Day after day, for long 
hours, one can observe Chiane troops repeating elemen- 
tary drills and marching the “ goose-step’ as a ritual. Six 
hours of meaningless drill- -ground exercises is not an if 
frequent hadide. Endless repetition can be ordered and 
done only by persons whose minds are engrossed with 
non-essentials. 

Some units do set pieces of extended order maneuvers, 
but these are executed with an eye to the precision of text- 
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book diagrams rather than to the spirit of the assumed 
situation. [field exercises and maneuvers simulating war 
situations ire practically never held. Target practice as 
we know :¢ is non-existent. Even if the lack of ammuni- 
tion supplies did not bar small-arms practice, there would 
be few officers competent to supervise it. In the majority 
of units the rifling of the weapons becomes so worn by 
dry-cleaning with sand and grit that dispersion would 
render practice uninstructive. 

The native Chinese development of calisthenics 1s su- 
perior to any thing known in the west from the point of 
view of gymnastics. The art of boxing is to miss the op- 
ponent by a hair rather than to place a blow. The same 
principle applies to military exercises. Bayonet drill, 
when not influenced by the vigorous Japanese methods, 
grows to resemble a dance of fairies, interspersed with 
sood- natured clashing of wands. A Chinese company in 
any of the good divisions could furnish a vaudeville team 
which wail gain enthusiastic applause anywhere in 
America. I once saw a company end its drill with each 
man doing three giant swings on a horizontal bar. At 
our American schools a man who can do the giant swing 
isa hero. Shadow fighting with ancient weapons by in- 
dividuals and teams is both intricate and beautiful. 
Highly conventionalized sparring with various combina- 
tions of huge swords, spears, battle axes, and jointed spars 
is a magnificent exhibition and demands infinite train- 
ing. Full of clashing action and noise, it is thrilling to 
observe. Oddly enough, however, such training is “sound 
and fury,” signifying nothing. The aim seems to be de- 
liberately to expunge the spirit of the fighter despatching 
his opponent in the refinement of action with which the 
stage falls of heroines are executed. 

Soldiers who in military exercises put grace, attitude, 
thythm, and precision in the place of ferocious lunges 
with intent to kill are artists and actors rather than 
soldiers. Intelligent Chinese would proudly assert the 
truth of this observation and offer it as another proof of 
their superior culture. 

There is no purely native method of modern training. 
Methods in use today are either Japanese, or Japanese 
with slight modifications. These were so well established 
before he Russian period of influence, 1922-’27, that 
they were readopted after the Russian officers withdrew. 
Practically all drill and training manuals are translations 
from the Japanese. The unofficial German mission which 
came to China in 1928 under the late Colonel Bauer, 
chief of staff to General Ludendorff in the World War. 
promised to have great effect upon the spirit and methods 
of training in Chiang-Kai- shek’s group of Nationalist 
armies, owing to the dynamic influence of Bauer himself. 
With Bauer gone—he died of smallpox—German influ- 
ence will probably be limited and localized. 

The confusion which arises in foreign minds in follow- 
ing the unexpected and unintelligible turns taken by 
Chinese wars is due to the fact that they are military op- 


erations only superficially. Basically they are economic 
struggles conducted by men who are not soldiers, in be- 
half of causes which are ultimately based on pressing ma- 
terial interest (personal or group), and which force the 
Chinese out of their normal pacifist course. It is lack of 
understanding of the purpose of Chinese armies and of the 
object of their wars which give rise to certain stereotyped 
humor by passing travellers concerning Chinese soldiers. 
In so far as this humor expresses the essentially non-martial 
character of the soldier, it is an accurate reflection of the 
facts. When the suggestion of lack of physical courage 
is added, the observations are superficial. I refer to such 
remarks as that the fleeting loyalty of Chinese soldiers 
represents baseness of character. Soldiering i in China is 
an occupation; Chinese fight ever so unwisely but with 
most admirable fearlessness when that occupation, or any 
other vital, personal 1 interest, is imperiled. The Chinese 
soldier cannot be charged with disloyalty when he shifts 
sides, any more than a “speculator can be so charged when 
he changes from a bull into a bear. Livelihood is in- 
volved, but no discernible principle, 

I have attempted to show some of the reasons for my 
belief that by nature the Chinese have never been and are 
not now a warlike people; that they have developed no 
scientific mulitary traditions; and that what seems today 
to be a verv impressive military development is merely a 
recurring phenomenon, deplorable to the Chinese as a 
nation; for only a few of them, the northerners, now see 
fit to defend their homes against foreign invaders. Un- 
united and ill-equipped, there is no hope for their survival 
in an indefinite struggle against a more modern and ag- 
gressive army. 

At heart the Chinese believe that the continuance or 
their race, that sacred and instinctive urge which grips 
them so strangely, will not be accomplished by the exer- 
cise of military qualities. Their confident faith in their 
destiny seems to lie in their one-mindedness, patience, 
and persistence. It is expressed in a locust-like mass 
momentum and propagation. 

The very qualities which make cohesive and continu- 
ous military effort impossible to the Chinese appear to 
render them impregnable in passive resistance. Through 
the centuries the potential force of the Chinese has re- 
mained intact while the directionless resort to arms by 
more martial and virile peoples has destroyed or weak- 
ened them in rapid succession. This is why Chinese 
statesmen and youthful unprofessional Chinese generals 
smile contemptuously at the perfection of western milt- 
tarism. Their lack of emulation is due to their feeling that 
it cannot improve upon the superiority of Chinese racial 
persistency. It may be pardoned China’s leaders if they 
pretend to imitate and even to better western military 
spirit and practice. A useful purpose is sometimes served, 
because the west is apt to accept make-believe as reality. 
This was demonstrated during the operations against 


(Concluded on page 64) 








The Civil War Custer 


By Mayor JosepH Mixts Hanson, F.A. RESERVE 


F all American cavalrymen, from the days of the 
Revolution to the present, the one who, probably 
beyond all others, has captivated the 1 imaginations 

of his countrymen and won an unending popular fame, 1s 
George Armstrong Custer. Other Austins soldiers have 
been utterly licens. instinctively brilliant in the concep- 
tion and execution of battle maneuvers, picturesque in 
dress, manner, and diction. But there was a debonair 
verve to everything that Custer did or said which per- 
fectly fitted his environment and his era. 

In the decade following the close of the Civil War, the 
United States was in that period of development in which 
the great West was a vast stage whereon was being en- 
acted the climax in the melodrama of her unparalleled na- 
tional expansion. Over that stage Custer, a fair-haired 
Lohengrin with shining sword, swooped hither and 
thither on his swift steed, slaying or driving to abject sur- 
render some of the last defiant bands of aborigines whose 
opposition had for generations been delaying the spread 
of white civilization. The réle of conqueror of the Indians 
was one which in that day was bound to be popular with 
his countrymen, and Custer, by nature, was just the ro- 
mantic figure to fill the part perfectly. The dramatic 
circumstances of his death in battle against an overwhelm- 
ing horde of savages at the early age of thirty-seven years 
climaxed a career “Full of thrilling episodes and fixed upon 
him for all time the halo of martyrdom. Indeed, from the 
day after the disaster of the Little Big Horn in 1876, so 
fascinating became the figure of Custer, the Indian 
fighter, to the American public, that the memory of his 
equally brilliant record as a cavalry leader in the Civil 
War was almost forgotten. A libraryful of histories and 
romances have been written which center upon the Custer 
of the Indian campaigns, but few which tell much of the 
Custer of Gettysburg, Winchester, Woodstock, and Ap- 
pomattox. It is the purpose of the present article to 
briefly recall some of the brilliant feats of arms of the 

“boy general’’ in a type of warfare more normal to the 
cavalrymen of all times and countries than those which 
he performed i in the unique circumstances of the Indian 
wats. 

In 1861, thanks to the sudden demand for trained 
officers created by the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
course of study at the Military Academy, which had for 
some time been five years, was shortened to four. The 
result was the graduation i in that year of two classes; the 
one which had “completed the full five-year course and, a 
few weeks later, the next class, of four-year men. Custer 
belonged to the latter and was thus enabled to enter the 
Army a full year earlier than he had expected. He went 
out with the proud distinction of graduating last in a class 
of 34 and also with a court-martial hanging over him for 
a last-minute infraction of academic discipline. He was 


detained at West Point for several weeks after craduation, 
but, fortunately, in the rush of more important events, 
his offense was subsequently forgotten or forgiven, and 
under date of June 24, 1861, he was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the 2nd Cavalry. His actual de- 
parture for Washington, to report for orders, was, how- 
ever, delayed until after the middle of July. He arrived 
at the capital on the twentieth day of that month. 

Throughout his life it was Custer’s fortune to figure 
dramatically in nearly every situation in which he found 
himself an actor, and his critics have not hesitated to say 
that such parts were often of his own making. But it 
certainly cannot be said that anything save ame led 
this fledging officer, within a few hours after his arrival 
in Washington, to an accidental meeting with Lieutenant 
General Winfield Scott, commanding the United States 
Army, and enabled him to become the bearer of dis- 
patches from that officer to General McDowell, com- 
mander of the Federal Army then assembled around 
Centerville, Virginia. This important duty brought him 
to the front just as the Army was moving out in the 
morning hours of July 21, to engage the Confederate 
forces under General Beauregard beyond Bull Run. 

It was a novel and exciting experience for a youngster 
five days removed from the academic calm of West Point. 
After delivering his dispatches, young Custer found and 
joined the organization, Company G, 2nd Cavalry, to 
which he had been assigned for duty. This was one of the 
seven companies of regular cavalry which constituted the 
total mounted forces of the Federal Army, and with it 
Custer, in his first active service and first battle, expert- 
enced the humiliating defeat at Bull Run. The cavalry, 
however, acquitted itself creditably and was largely instru- 
mental in covering the Federal retreat to Washington. 

For a while thereafter Custer served with his company 
at Arlington and Alexandria, but within a few weeks his 
habitual good fortune brought him to the notice of the 
brilliant Cina. Philip H. Kearny, to whom he became 
an aide-de- -camp and eventually assistant adjutant general. 
In these positions he gained staff experience of ‘great value, 
though he was later ordered back to his regiment when 
the War Department prohibited regular officers from 
serving on the staffs of volunteer generals. Early in the 
following spring, during the advance of the Army of the 
Potomac under General McClellan, upon Manassas, 
Custer’s company happened to be in advance, and Custer 
in command of it, when the line of Confederate cavalry 
pickets was encountered at Cedar Run. The young officer 
at once ordered a charge, before which the enemy 
promptly retreated, burning the bridge over Cedar Run 
behind them. This is said to have been the first mounted 
charge ever made by troops of the Army of the Potomac, 
and in it Custer demonstrated his genius for inspiring 
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men by ‘i rsonal leadership. The impulse to the attack 
as the solution for almost any tactical problem was as 
strong in him as it was, half a century later, in Foch. In 
the experience of both men the prescription justified itself 
by bringing success more often than failure. 

When : in April, 1862, the Army of the Potomac went 
to the Peninsula, Custer accompanied it and acted at the 
siege of Y 1ktown as an engineer in the construction of 
Sscikeations But during be same period he was required 
to perform regularly a kind of service to which perhaps 
no officer of any army had ever been called before. It was 
curious that none of Custer’s many eulogists have stressed 
the fact that he, a soldier ahead of his time in many of 
his notions of warfare, was also a futurist by right of be- 
coming an experienced aerial observer and a convinced 
advocate of aerial observation for obtaining information of 
the enemy. General McClellan had caused several bal- 
loons to be constructed for the use of his army, but as- 
censions had been made only by his chief aeronaut, Pro- 
fessor IT. S. C. Lowe, and the latter’s professional assist- 
ants, who were not trained to understand and report facts 
of military value concerning what they saw behind the 
enemy’s lines. General ‘ ‘Baldy”’ Smith, under whose 
command Custer happened to be, ordered him to make 
an ascension, equipped with field glasses, compass, pencil, 
and notebook. The mission was not at all to his liking, 
but he went through with it and brought back such 
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interesting information that he was instructed to make 
daily ascensions, weather permitting, as a regular duty. 
He himself developed the practice of going up just before 
dawn, when the enemy’s camp-fires, lighted for breakfast, 
disclosed the locations of many camps, earthworks, and 
bodies of troops which could not be seen through the 
trees by daylight, and he was the first man in the Federal 
Army ‘personally to discover and report the evacuation of 
their Yorktown lines by the Confederates on the morning 
of May 4, 1862. 

In the subsequent advance of the Army up the Penin- 
sula and its operations east of Richmond, the young staff 
officer kept himself busy with enterprises which brought 
him little notice, though they were often chukascnvaiiliats 
ally daring. But one day on the Chickahominy he made 
a one-man reconnaissance across the river under the eye 
of General Barnard, chief engineer of the Army. He dis- 
covered the position of an important Confederate picket- 
post, learning its situation so well that a few days later he 
led a detachment at dawn in a surprise attack which 
routed the picket and resulted in the capture of prisoners 
and the first Confederate color, so it is stated by his 
biographer, Whittaker, ever taken by the Army of the 
Potomac. McClellan was so pleased by his intelligence 
and initiative that he obtained Custer’s promotion to the 
temporary rank of Captain and additional aide-de-camp 
on his staff, to date from June 5, 1862, and in July his 
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Custer and Pleasonton at Warrenton, Va., three months after the Battle of Gettysburg 
(From The Photographic History of the Civil War, The Review of Reviews Company) 
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permanent appointment as first lieutenant, Regular Army. 


Custer’s impulsive heart, like that of many another 


soldier, was completely won by the favor of McClellan, 


of whom he became and ever after remained a devoted 


partisan. 


The dismal ending of the Peninsula campaign did not 
dampen Custer’s devotion to General McClellan, whom 
he followed faithfully through the Antietam campaign 
and the subsequent southward movement of the Federal 


Army to the vicinity of Warrenton. When, at this time, 
on November 7, 1862, McClellan was removed from 


command of the Army, Custer indignantly went with 


him into retirement. Until April, 1863, he was absent 
from the Army, part of the time on leave at Monroe, 
Michigan, and part of the tme in New Jersey, assisting 
General McClellan in the preparation of the latter’s final 
report as commander of the Army. Though too able to 
be kept down by any handicaps, his status as a Democrat 
and a convinced partisan of McClellan, had unfavorable 
repercussions on Custer’s career throughout the remainder 
of his life, and when he finally rejoined the Army of the 
Potomac in the spring of 1863, it was as first lieutenant 
of his company in the 5th Cavalry, his temporary rank of 
captain, obtained for him by McClellan, having lapsed. 


He did not, however, long remain in such obscurity. 
General Alfred Pleasonton, the coming cavalryman of the 
Army of the Potomac, had known of him, and in April, 
1863, on being given command of one of the cavalry di- 
visions by eaneel Hooker, he obtained Custer’s transfer 
to his personal staff. After Chancellorsville, Pleasonton 
was placed 1 in command of the newly- organized Cavalry 
Corps which in the ensuing ten months, he moulded, for 
the first time, into a corps in fact as well as in name. Still 
as a member of his staff, Custer performed brilliant per- 
sonal services in the conducting of small raids into the 
enemy's country and in the great cavalry battle between 
the Federal mounted forces ond those of General J. E. B. 
Stuart at Brandy Station, on June g, 1863. Immediately 
thereafter General Lee started his Army northward for 
the invasion of Pennsylvania, Stuart, during the first 
stages of the march, keeping his forces between the 
Fades Army and the infantry columns of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Pleasonton tried hard, and often suc- 
cessfully, to penetrate the Confederate cavalry screen, and 
in these efforts to gather information of the movements 
and intentions of s main Army a number of hot 
cavalry engagements occurred along the base of the Blue 
Ridge. At Aldie, on June 18, Custer, voluntarily riding 
to the front of General Judson Kilpatrick’s brigade iia 
the latter was wavering, restored confidence to the men 
when their regular hades had failed to do it. Calling 
for a charge in which General Kilpatrick was silinaesel 
and Colonel Douty of the rst Maine, killed, Custer led 
the brigade in a whirlwind attack which swept the enemy 
from the field. 

The incident confirmed General Pleasonton in the high 
opinion which he had been forming of Custer’s excep- 
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tional abilities, and he forthwith sent in a recommendation 
for the first lieutenant’s appointment as a brig: idier gen. 
eral. The nomination was promptly acted upon, his 
commission being dated June 29. On the same day the 
youthful staff officer, not yet twenty-four years of age, 
took command of the 2nd Brigade, 3rd Division, Cavalry 
Corps. Less than a week pr assuming his new tespon- 
sibility, he led his brigade with such gallantry and clear. 
headed decision in the hotly contested cavalry battle east 
of Gettysburg, that his work there merits somewhat de- 
tailed description, as well illustrating his best qualities of 
leadership. 

June 29 saw a new order of things in the mounted 
branch of the Army of the Potomac. On that day, Gen- 
eral Pleasonton, under authority of General Meade, te- 
organized the Cavalry Corps by adding to its two existing 
dindilaies a third, hitherto independent of it, which had 
been known as Stahel’s Division. Its former commander 

was assigned to duty elsewhere, the division pl aced under 
command of General Judson Kilpatrick and its two bri- 
gades given to the two new brigadiers, Elon Farnsworth 
and George A. Custer. For the 2nd Brigade Pleasonton 
had drawn together a group of regiments from Custet’s 
own state, the rst, 5th, 6th, and 7th regiments of Michi- 
gan Cavalry, and Battery M, 2nd U. .. Artillery, under 
| ieanenant A. C. M. Pennington. 


Custer took command of “the Michigan Brigade” at 
Hanover, Pennsylvania, as it was going into camp on the 
evening of June 29th. He found a strong undercurrent 
of jealousy and dislike existing among the higher officers 
of the command, men on the average much older than 
himself, who resented the promotion a a youth over their 
heads and chafed at what they considered his “West 
Point airs” and the cold, distant manner which he found 
himself at first compelled to assume in a command com- 
posed of volunteers who had thus far served under very 
loose control. Knowing that they had the right stuff in 
them if it were developed, he aspired to mould these 
promising Michiganders into first-class soldiers. He be- 
gan by making them hate him for the severity of his 
discipline, trusting to future battles to teach them appre- 
ciation of its vier. 

The occasion came swiftly. On July 1, the main 
armies of Meade and Lee clashed at Gettysburg. The 
opposing cavalry corps were operating a few miles east of 
that place in such close contact that combats were of 
constant occurrence. At Hunterstown, on the afternoon of 
July 2, Kilpatrick’s division, endeavoring to approach 
Gettysburg, where the great battle was in full course, en- 
countered ‘the division “a Wade Hampton barring his 
way. Kilpatrick ordered Farnsworth’s brigade to take the 
right side of the road, Custer’s the left, and attack the 
enemy. When all was ready, Custer rode to the front 
of the troops of his brigade who were about to make the 
charge, flashed out his long saber and shouting, “T’ II lead 


Come on!” galloped ahead of them 


you this time, boys. 


down the road at the enemy. Electrified, his men raised a 
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yell and charged after him. They struck the Confederates 

with terrilic force, and in the rush Custer was unhorsed 

and was forced to fight for his life on foot while his men 
were morentarily driven back. The opportune arrival of 
reinforcements quickly restored the situation, a couple of 

Federal horse batteries got the enemy's range, and Hamp- 

ton’s men, in turn, were repulsed, leaving the bluecoats 

in possession of the field. 

The fight at Hunterstown was a comparatively small 
affair as Civil War cavalry engagements went. Probably 
its most important result was the occasion it furnished to 
Custer to win the respect and confidence of his men by 
proving | 11S personal courage and utter willingness to lead 
them anywhere and to share every fighting danget with 
the common soldier. Next day, at Ravnnned’ S Pe he 
completed the moral conquest of his brigade. 

At 8:00 a.m., July 3, Kilpatrick, beings with his di- 
vision at Two Taverns, received orders "toes General 
Pleasonton to move his command to the left of the Army 
of the Potomac and attack the right flank and rear of the 
main Confederate Army. He at once put his division in 
match, Farnsworth’s 1st Brigade in advance. Custer 
followed, but at a considerable distance in rear, and he 
had scarcely started when a staff officer of General Gregg 
reached him, with an order from the latter to post his 
brigade on the pike leading from York to Gettysburg, 
hawt two-and a-half miles east of the latter place, at the 
extreme right flank of Gregg’s own position. 

Though obliged to disobey his own division com- 
mander in order to obey Gregg, Custer gladly took the 
responsibility when he learned that Gregg had discovered 
the approach of Stuart with a heavy cavalry force directly 
menacing the rear of the Federal Army on Cemetery 
Ridge. Te meet the threat Gregg had only one of his own 
brigades, that of McIntosh, immediately at hand. Stuart 
soon approached from the north, designing to brush 
Gregg aside and fall upon the main army. Conger moved 
to the angle of open fields and pastures lying between 
the Hanover and the Low Dutch Roads, ‘me a mile 
south of the Rummel buildings, McIntosh being on his 
right with troops mainly dieeavened in the woodlands 
along the Low Dutch Road. Early in the afternoon the 
enemy threw forward a long, heavy line of dismounted 
skirmishers which Custer met by dismounting and de- 
ploying the 5th Michigan. Sheltering behind stone walls 
and fences, the men oe this regiment fought stubbornly 
with their Spencer repeating rifles (to dis fire power of 
which Custer attributed much of their success in detain- 
ing the enemy) until their ammunition became ex- 
hausted, when they fell back on the main line. 

Their retirement was the signal for the Confederates to 
launch a charge of two regiments. But Custer was ready 
for it with the 7th Michigan, which, according to his re- 
port, countercharged over “ground very wibineocdbe for 
the maneuvering of cavalry” par drove the enemy beyond 
a high site fence. “The Michiganders could not pass it 
and in turn retreated precipitately. Custer and Colonel 





Alger of the 5th Michigan had, however, utilized the few 
precious minutes of the 7th Regiment's offensive to rally 
and mount Alger’s men. The latter, in rather ragged 
array, gamely dashed forward against the pursuing Con- 
federates and taking up the hack of the recoil, permitted 
the men of the 7th to go through and rally. 

The situation on the broad field was now as confused 
as it often becomes in a cavalry conflict. Batteries had 
come into action on both sides and were spraying the 
open ground with shell, but the struggle of the mounted 
squadrons was a see-saw, with no decided advantage, so 
far, to either side. Stuart now played his trump coi in 
an effort to clinch the victory. Massing three of his ae 
brigades, those of Hampton, Fitz Lee, peat Chambliss, 1 
close column of squadrons, with drawn sabers, he nail 
ae down from the ridge at Rummel’s on Gregg’s cen- 

In the woods which he passed on his left flank as he 
ene forward were Mclntosh’s regiments; south of the 
Hanover Pike, J. I. Gregg’s brigade was coming upon the 
field. But in front of Stuart was nothing except Custer, 
who had in firm formation at the moment but one regi- 
ment, the rst Michigan, together with Pennington’s bat- 
tery. 

Custer took the only course, though a desperate one, 
which offered any chance of even slowing down the 
enemy’s charge. Forming his own regiment, like those 
of the enemy, in close column of squadrons, with drawn 
sabers, Custer, accompanied by the regimental com- 
mander, Colonel Town, led it at full charge straight 
against the front rank of the leading Confederate brigade. 

The fury of the onslaught broke the impetus of the 
enemy’s vastly more numerous column. Roused to a 
pitch of enthusiasm by the valor of the rst and by the 
fearless example of their brigade commander, the dis- 
jointed fragments of the other Michigan regiments threw 
themselves impetuously upon the right flank of the serried 
Confederate brigades, while some of McIntosh’s troops, 
in better order, assailed their left. Stuart, at this juncture, 
seems to have forgotten his finesse, endeavoring to over- 
whelm opposition by the mere weight of an unwieldy 
mass of horsemen. Checked and robbed of 1 impetus by 
the charge of the rst Michigan and confused by the flank 
attacks against which they had no room to maneuver, his 
brigades, after a brief struggle, were dissolved and driven 
bene to their starting point hea which, though holding 
their position until nightfall, they did not again venture 
to take the offensive. Stuart’s projected raid on the rear 
of the Federal battle line, which was opposing Pickett’s 
attack, had been entirely frustrated, and chiefly owing to 
the energy and initiative of Custer, who, at every minute 
of the fight, from first to last, was prompt with expedients 
for saving the situation. 

His success at ie des was followed by others, 
similar in character, if less in magnitude, during the leis- 
urely pursuit of Lee’s Army across the Potomac gent back 
to the vicinity of the Rapidan. In the whole series of 
operations, Custer had well earned the devotion of his 
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troops, and his popular fame increased rapidly. But he 
still had to suffer the envy and ill-will of the many of- 
ficers who remained jealous of his swift rise to conspicuous 
command, and of such jealousies he was never to be 
wholly free while he lived. His self- assured ways and re- 

markable mode of dress made him noticeable wherever he 
appeared, and if his deeds had not compelled admiration 
and respect he would have been the butt of ridicule and 
contempt. It was probably not long after the Gettysburg 
campaign that he possessed himself of the extraordinary 
picturesque adaptation of the regulation United States 
uniform for which he was soon known everywhere. It 
consisted of a velveteen blouse with heavy gold braid, 
reaching above the elbows, on the sleeves; a blue shirt 
bearing silver stars embroidered in the corners of its wide 
collar; a flowing red necktie; loose velveteen trousers 
tucked into soft knee-height cavalry boots with ample 
spurs at heel, and black felt hat whose broad, rolling brim 
revived a fashion once favored by Prince Rupert. When 
to these embellishments of costume were added a droop- 
ing mustache and small goatee, and a mass of golden curls 
flowing down to the wearer’s shoulders, he became more 
the image of a cavalier stepping from a Van Dyke por- 
trait than that of a soldier in the first of modern wars. 

His general popularity and the series of brilliant suc- 
cesses which had attended him throughout the Gettys- 
burg campaign perhaps inclined Caner to look for an 
uninterrupted succession of such victories. But if so, he 
was soon due to receive a chastening awakening. Follow- 
ing the return to the Rapidan there was a respite from 
active operations until late in the fall of 1863. Then, fol- 
lowing two months of idleness, suddenly, early in Octo- 
ber, Lee took the field again, marching around Meade’s 
right flank toward Washington. The Telecel Army re- 
treated before him to the old Bull Run battlefield. Here, 
finding himself unable to cut Meade off from Washington 
or to force a battle in advantageous circumstances, Lee, 
about October 17, began retiring once more toward the 
Rappahannock, A s cavalry covering his rear and ac- 
tively engaging that of Pleasonton. Early on the morn- 
ing of the rgth, Stuart, having learned that Kilpatrick’ s 
division was following him, posted Hampton’s division 
of his own corps on the south bank of Broad Run at the 
crossing of the Warrenton Turnpike near Buckland Mills, 
and at the same time sent orders to Fitzhugh Lee, whose 
division was at Auburn, to come to his assistance. Gen- 
eral Lee thereupon suggested to Stuart that Hampton’s 
division retire slowly ‘wend Warrenton, drawing Kil- 
patrick after him, while Lee himself should move from 
Auburn to Greenwich and, approaching the Federal col- 
umn from the south, attack it in left flank and rear. Stuart 
accepted the suggestion, arranging that Hampton, on 
hearing Lee’s guns, should turn and attack Kilpatrick in 
front. 

Totally unconscious of tie crafty plan, Kilpatrick 
pushed forward Custer, who fc tced the crossing of Broad 
Run, after a stiff fight and, aco.ut noon, occupied the 
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south bank with the 2nd Brigade. Davies’s 1st Brigade 
then followed Hampton to within two or three miles of 
Warrenton. Custer, who had halted for his men to get 
dinner, was about to follow, when Lee’s squadrons, sup- 
ported by the fire of Breathed’s battery, burst upon his 
flank from the woods in the direction of Greenwich. 

For a short time Custer’s veteran Michiganders made 
a stout resistance. But Davies’s men, furiously assailed by 
Hampton in front, came pouring back upon them, and, 
caught between two fires, they gave way. Wickham’s 
brigade, of Lee’s division, got possession of the bridge and 
ford at Buckland, and the Federals who had not already 
crossed were forced to wade the stream further up, escap- 
ing thence across country to Haymarket. Pennington’s 
battery got away by a narrow margin, and some of Cus- 
ter’s troops, notably the 1st Michigan, made a brave effort 
to cover the retreat. But Hampton and Lee pursued them 
until after dark, riding: nearly into Haymarket and 
Gainesville, where, so Stuart reported, the infantry pickets 
of the rst Army Corps were attacked by moonlight and 
many of them captured. He also stated that “about 250 
prisoners were captured, together with eight wagons and 
ambulances, Brigadier General Custer’s headquarters bag- 
gage and official papers, with many arms, horses and 
equipment.” Custer’s West Point friend and classmate, 
Thomas L. Rosser, now commanding one of Stuart’s 
brigades, was among = foremost in gaining the victory, 
of which Stuart said, “I am justified in declaring the rout 
of the enemy at Buckland the most signal and. complete 
that any cavalry has suffered during the war.’ 

This was the exaggeration of exultation, but as par- 
donable in the circumstances as were Kilpatrick’s and 
Custer’s equivocating phrases in their official reports, 
wherein they sought to cover up the humiliating com- 
pleteness of their defeat. Less pardonable was the steele 
of Custer’s most voluminous and most generally satis- 
factory biographer, Whittaker, who, writing eleven years 
after the close of the war, and after Custer’s death, when 
most of the facts were known, endeavored to perpetuate 
the fiction that “Buckland Races” was a minor affair, at 
best, and that there Custer gave the enemy just about as 
good as he received. As a matter of fact it was the most 
stinging defeat he ever suffered up to that of his last fatal 
battle. It is no true compliment to a soldier to falsify his 
reverses. Every general who has accomplished anything 
has suffered some defeats and profited by their lessons. 
If he was generally successful, as Custer was, they merely 
furnish a duke background to set off the brilliance of his 
victories. 

It was near the end of February, 1864, that Custer was 
called back to duty, interrupting his honeymoon, in order 
to lead a force of about 2,000 cavalry on a raid to Chat- 
lottesville, as a diversion in aid of Kilpatrick’s and Dahl- 
gren’s raid on Richmond. He was absent for about eight- 
een days, and though he did not capture Charlottesville, 
he drew Stuart thither with a large body of cavalry sup- 
ported by infantry columns. He succeeded in destroying 
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several bridges and mills and capturing a number of pris- 
oners and a quantity of stores, and on one occasion, when 
his command was almost surrounded by superior num- 
bers, he extricated it by skilful maneuvering and some 
sharp fighting and brought i it back safely to its starting 
point. 
Grant came to the supreme command of the Armies 
in the spring of 1864, and Sheridan to that of the Cavalry 
Corps, Army of the Potomac. Custer was a leader of 
Sheridan's own impetuous temper and tireless energy and 
was soon given plenty of congenial work. Serving with 
distinction and success in the early cavalry engagements 
of the Wilderness Campaign, in mid-June he went with 
Sheridan on the expedition toward Gordonsville, which 
was designed to dislocate the railroads northwest of Rich- 
mond and to produce important effects on the operations 
in the Shenandoah Valley, but which had little result 
beyond the temporary relief of Grant's Army from an- 
noyance by the Confederate cavalry. The projected de- 
struction of the railroads at Gordonsville, and possibly 
Charlottesville, was thwarted, after two days of heavy 
fighting at Trevilian Station, by Wade Hampton, who 
had come to the command of the Confederate cavalry 
after Stuart’s death. During the first day’s battle, Custer, 
as at Buckland, got the worst of an encounter with Fitz- 
hugh Lee and Rosser. Surrounded by the enemy, he 
lost. a number of prisoners and wagons which he had 
previously captured, together with most of his own trans- 
portation, and he cut his way back to the rest of Sheridan’s 
force ouly by dint of desperate fighting. His time for 
mote consistent success was, however, rapidly coming. 
Having laid siege to Petersburg with the Army of the 
Potomac, Grant, early in August, placed Sheridan in 
command of the Army of the Sheawsbea, with orders 
to drive the Army of General Early, whose cavalry was 
now commanded by Rosser, out of ‘the valley and to ut- 
terly destroy the abundant stocks of grain and other food- 
stuffs which existed there, so that the Confederates could 
no longer use it as a highway for the invasion of Mary- 
land we Pennsylvania and a granary from which to sup- 
ply their amies. Sheridan’s force was increased to a total 
approximately equal to Early’s, and General Torbert was 
placed in command of the cavalry division, which in- 


cluded Custer’s brigade. 


Scarcely had Sheridan assumed his new command at 
Strasburg than Early was heavily reinforced by troops 
from Siete Army, and, taking the part of discretion, 
Sheridan fell back to Halltown, near Harper's Ferry. 
Here he established himself solidly, guarding Maryland, 
but declining to be drawn into an offensive until he 
should have superior numbers. The cavalry, however, 
was kept constantly busy harrassing the enemy. As Sheri- 
dan himself said afterwards, ‘In these skirmishes the cav- 
alry was becoming educated to attack infantry lines.” 

The middle of September had passed before Sheridan 
felt justified in taking the offensive, after his opponent 


had been weakened by the withdrawal of Kershaw’s di- 


vision to Petersburg. Then, on September 19, he attacked 
Early at Winchester. The infantry battle on the Federal 
left, between the Opequon River and Winchester, was 
very evenly drawn until the cavalry, fighting several miles 
farther down the valley, on the right, became a factor in 
the struggle. Custer’s brigade in a spirited charge, led 
Torbert’s division across the river. Uniting there with 
Averell’s division, the Federal mounted forces now moved 
down toward Winchester, five brigades abreast, driving 
Rosser’s cavalry and Breckenridge’s infantry division be- 
fore them. On reaching the left flank of the Confederate 
Army, Custer decided the issue of the day by a saber 
charge which completely broke the enemy’s flank and 
caused him to retreat in disorder for twenty miles to 
Fisher's Hill. Custer’s command alone took over 700 
prisoners and seven battle flags. On September 22 at 
Fisher’s Hill, Early was again routed, the Federal cavalry, 
in the pursuit, penetrating as far south as Staunton. 


Just a week after Winchester, Sheridan put Custer in 
command of the 2nd Cavalry Division, his assignment 
being changed two days later to the command of the 3rd 
Division, where he replaced Wilson who went west to 
serve with Sherman. The 3rd was the division with which 
Custer had served with so much distinction as a brigade 
commander under Kilpatrick the year before. Though 
the newest, Custer became at once probably the most 
noted cavalry division commander in the Federal sery- 
ice. His high reputation stirred the pride of his new com- 
mand, while his unique and dazzling costume, always 
conspicuous where the fighting was hottest, stimulated 
them to deeds of prowess as nothing else could have done. 
Though obliged to follow him first in a retreat, when 
Sheridan, in order to safeguard his communications, with- 
drew down the Valley to Cedar Creek, they lost none of 
their pugnacity on that account. Spread entirely across 
the valley, Torbert’s three divisions, which were bringing 
up the rear, faithfully carried out Sheridan’s orders by 
burning all the mills and grain stacks. Such drastic meas- 
ures naturally greatly enraged the Confederates of Rosser 
and Lomax, who were following, and during the three 
days of retirement they attacked the rear guard of the 
Federals often and viciously. 

On the morning of October g, after getting his main 
army to Cedar Creek, Sheridan ordered Torbert to turn 
and attack the Confederates and either whip them or 
“get whipped himself,” as the army commander ex- 
pressed it. Merritt with the 1st Division and Custer 
with the 3rd were still south of Strasburg, Merritt on the 
Valley Pike and Custer on the so-called “‘back road” 
several miles further west, along the base of the Little 
North Mountain. Merritt was opposed by Lomax and 
Custer by his “friendly enemy,” Rosser. The latter had 
taken position on a low, abrupt ridge of hills lying south 
of the valley of Tom’s Brook, his battery of six guns 
strongly posted and well supported. He had a line of 
dismounted men behind heavy stone walls at the base of 
the ridge, and another behind barricades nearer the crest. 
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Custer’s three brigades deployed in the valley in full 
view of this strongly established line of battle. The story 
was soon well known, and later well told by Whittaker, 
of this first fight of Custer as a division commander, with 
“no infantry to bother the horse, numbers about equal, 
and Rosser, his classmate at the Academy, in sight. Out 
rode Custer from his staff, far in advance of the line, his 
glittering figure in plain view of both armies. Sweeping 
off his broad sombrero he threw it down to his knee in a 
profound salute to his honorable foe. It was like the ac- 
tion of a knight in the lists. A fair fight and no malice. 
Then Custer lifted the hat and clapped it on his head, 
turned to his line of men, and the next moment the Third 
Division was sweeping on at a trot, the flaming scarlet 
necktie and bright curls of Custer before all, followed by 
his staff, all with swords out.” 

The decision came quickly. Rosser made the fatal 
mistake, for cavalry, of meeting the attack standing, in- 
stead of by countercharge. Outflanked, his line quickly 
gave way, and his men fled down the valley for two miles. 
By frantic efforts he then rallied a part of his troops, 
charged i in turn, and drove Custer back a half mile. But 
when the latter halted and again moved forward, Rosser 
again trusted to carbine fire to stop the attack and was 
once more disappointed. This time there was no rally. 
The Confederates ran with no halt for more than twenty 
miles, passing Mount Jackson before they stopped, and 
losing all their artillery save one gun, and practically all 
their ordnance, ambulance and wagon trains. 


Ten days after Woodstock came the memorable battle 
of Cedar Creek, which someone once said, sounded the 
death knell of the Confederacy, because it resulted in the 
virtual destruction of the last aggressive Confederate 
Army in Virginia. This was phrasing it rather strongly, 
but certainly the defeat which Early suffered there was a 
staggering blow to the South. In their first attack at early 
dawn che Confederates struck the Federal left flank, 
which was not screened by cavalry, and swept everything 
before them. Custer’s and Merritt’s divisions were 
posted on the opposite flank, but by order of General 
Wright, commanding the Army in the absence of Sheri- 
dan, they promptly mone over to the left, save three of 
Custer’s regiments which remained in the original posi- 
tion to hold: Rosser in play. The bulk of the Federal horse 
was thrown in front of the advancing Confederate in- 
fantry on both sides of the Valley Pike, and by plucky 
fighting slowed it down sufficiently to allow the broken 
ie infantry to rally and reorganize a solid line of 
battle some distance in rear. 

It 1s possible that, if Early had concentrated Rosser and 
Lomax on either one of his flanks, preferably the one with 
which he had smashed in his opponent’s left, they might 
have broken through and completed the rout of the bad. 
eral Army. But Early did not so utilize them. Sheridan, 
on the other hand, after his return to the field, held his 
cavalry together and at about four o'clock in the after- 
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launched Custer’s entire division in a charge which Custer 
himself led with his habitual élan. It completely shattered 
the opposing battle-line and before dark cut off great 
numbers of Confederates from the crossings of Cedar 
Creek. Largely as a result of this charge forty-five pieces 
of artillery were captured, including the Federal guns lost 
in the morning together with many of Early’s own. 
For his work at Cedar Creek, Custer was promoted to 
the grade of mayor general of volunteers, his commission 
dating from October 19. After this battle there were no 
further activities in the Valley of Virginia save minor 
operations made necessary by the ubiquitous Rosser and a 
few other undiscouraged Southern cavalry leaders. Sher 
dan was in complete control of the lower Valley, and at 
the end of February he started from Winchester with a 
column of 10,000 horsemen on a raid designed to reach 
the upper James river and to destroy the James river 
canal and the railroads at Charlottesville and elsewhere. 
These objects were accomplished, and more. On the 
3rd of March, Custer’s division, being in advance, came 
upon Early entrenched at Waynesboro with two brigades 
of infantry and Rosset’s cavalry. Custer attacked with the 
saber, so suddenly and impetuously, that his troops went 
right through the defenses and the town and, crossing the 
South Fork if the Shenandoah in Early’s rear, cut his line 
of retreat and captured most of his troops, 1,600 men, 
together with eleven guns and seventeen battle flags. 
‘After completing the objects of the raid, Sheridan rode 
around south of Richmond and joined Grant’s Army be- 
fore Petersburg, just in time to participate in the move- 
ment to Dinwiddie Court House and Five Forks which 
broke Lee’s last line of supply and compelled him to 
evacuate Petersburg and Richmond and retreat westward. 


In the maneuvers around Five Forks, Custer, following 
his customary practice of staying directly on the front line 
where he could see with his own eyes the rapid changes 
of cavalry situations and instantly form and execute his 
plans, gained a series of brilliant successes terminating 
with the dashing capture of the trenches on the extreme 
right of Pickett’s division, the loss of which broke the 
Confederate lines and sealed the fate of Petersburg. 


During the strenuous seven days of Lee’s retreat to 
Appomattox, Custer’s division was ever in the forefront 
of the pursuit. His tireless horsemen, flaunting the scarlet 
neckties, cavalier hats, and streaming locks worn in im 
tation of their leader, seemed to spring from every cross 
road upon the flanks of the sorely laboring Confederates. 
On the evening of April 4 they reached Jetersville, where 
they interposed between Lee’s Army, at Amelia Coutt 
House, and the railway j junction at Burke’s Station, where 
Lee had hoped to find rations ordered up from Danville 
for his famishing army. In no condition to attack and 
drive the Federal cavalry from his path, his only recourse 
was to march on due west, in an effort to reach the Peters 
burg and Lynchburg Railroad somewhere short of Lynch- 
burg, where another consignment of rations might be 
sent to him. 
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(From Whittaker’s Life of Custer) 


Custer at Woodstock Races 


Sheridan’s cavalry paralleled his march on roads farther 
south, Devin’s, Custer’s, Crook's, and Mackenzie's di- 
visions alternately dashing against the enemy’s s fank until 
aweak spot might be discovered where they could break 
through. Custer found it on April 6 at Sailor’s Creek, 
where he cut off the Confederate rear guard, consisting of 
Ewell’s corps, from the main body and by persistent at- 
tucks held it fixed until enough reinforcements got up to 
compel Ewell’s surrender with 8, 000 men; a greater num- 
bet of prisoners according to General J. Wasien Keifer, 
‘than were captured in pe conflict without negotiation 
on any field in America.” 

Three days later came the end for the Army of North- 
etn Virginia. At Farmville, on April 7, Lee had swung 
north ail crossed the Appomattox, firing the bridges 
behind him, his intention being to turn einai at Appo- 
mattox Court House and attempt to reach Danville. Fed- 
al infantry came up in time to save one of the bridges, 
to ctoss it and fall upon the Confederate rear. The as- 

allants were repulsed with heavy loss, but meantime the 
mounted troops continued pressing forward to get ahead 
of the retreating column. Reaching the courthouse on 
the evening of the 8th, General Lee gave orders to Gordon 
‘0 resume he march with his corps in the morning, with 
the cavalry acting on his right fank. But during des night 
Custer’s division, followed by solid columns Rs the a 
uy of the Fifth Corps, got squarely across the Confederate 
ine of retreat, and at dws Lee found himself brought to 
bw. His calvary, however, rode out and in a last desperate 
charge tore its way through the serried ranks of the ad- 
vetsaries and clattered off on the open road to Lynchburg. 


It is not likely that in the triumph of April g, Custer’s 
pleasure was greatly increased by the knowledge that 
in that final siecle of reckless valor his cleverest and most 
persistent foe, Rosser, had passed his guard and got clean 
away. A few moments later Custer received the first 
flag of truce—a towel fastened to a pole—sent out by 
Cenmeal Lee to communicate his willingness to surrender. 
That towel, a priceless souvenir of alee war which was 
ended, was later given by General Sheridan to Custer, as 
the man most deserving to keep 1 it, for, said the cavalry 
chief in his letter accompanying the trophy, “I know no 
one whose efforts have contributed more to this happy 
result than Custer.” 

At the Grand Review, Custer’s big bay stallion, Don 

Juan, ran away, carrying its rider, alee and saberless, 
past the reviewing stand of the President, while thou- 
sands of spectators wildly cheered the most picturesque 
hero of the Armies of the Union. Custer soon conquered 
his horse and brought him back to his place in line, to 
pass the reviewing wand properly. 

But the incident was symbolic of the Custer of both the 
past and the future. Like Don Juan the torrential events 
of life and circumstance seemed often to bear him along 
resistlessly. Nevertheless, creature of hot impulses = 
strong destiny though he was, he always managed, 
some tials. to be master of them, until the last ah 
crisis which swept him away. But whether he was riding 
the storm or was being driven by it, he was always 
magnificent; a sort of demigod, compounded of elements 
essentially American and created for the admiration of 
Americans of every time and every condition. 
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NAZI MEANS WAR. By “Leland Stowe. 150 pp. 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1934. $1.50. 
By Major Fred M. Green, C.A.C. 


A non-military writer recounts his observations in Ger- 
many, and contrasts the recent pacific utterances of Chan- 
cellor Hitler with the universal and feverish preparations 
for war which he saw throughout that country last au- 
tumn. 

Of over a million uniformed and trained men (ex- 
clusive of the army and police), he estimates there are: 

460,000 Sturmabteilung “brownshirts,” a group origin- 

ally organized to combat communist rioters; these, and the 

next group, now form a distinctly privileged class; 

200,00 Schutzstaffel ‘‘blackcoats,” a seemingly of higher 

morale and stricter discipline, and whom he designates as 

“the greatest disciplined uniformed political force in 

Europe ;” 

200,000 Steel-helmets, made up of war veterans and their 

sons, and now wholly Nazified; 

230,000 Arbeitsdienst, a sort of C.C.C., with C.M.T.C. 

and R.O.T.C. proclivities, established in May, 1933 on a 

voluntary basis. Half the day is spent on labor projects, 

and half on military training. Membership is now obliga 
tory for periods of two to six months for college students, 
diplomats, and aspirant-teachers; with the withdrawal of 

Germany from the League, it is expected that the liability 

to compulsory service will be much extended. 

Of these groups, the first three are now organized into 
units from the squad to the brigade, with divisional and 
corps areas, under ex-officer leadership and general staff 
supervision. Area limits correspond closely with those of 
the regular army; S.A. “‘Standarten” even wear the num- 
erals of the prewar regiment formerly stationed in the 
same area, and are enjoined to “preserve its traditions.” 
Engineer, Aviation, Cavalry, Signal, and Motor Trans- 
port units are provided. There is usually one drill night 
a week, with long Sunday “‘hikes;”’ some of the men 
habitually live in barracks. 

Ostensibly they are unarmed, but small bodies are be- 
ginning to appear under arms on occasions, and instances 
of outdoor firing with rifles and machine guns are reported 
with increasing frequency. Arms are apparently borrowed 
for the occasion from the regular units with which each 
unofficial unit is linked, but a clandestine stock of rifles 
adequate for three or four times their present number 1s 
believed to exist. 

A covert air-training force, appropriately uniformed, 
has been “unofficially” organized in flagrant defiance of 
the Versailles treaty. 

While military science is taught in the universities 
(contrary to the Versailles Treaty) ; while strategic motor 
highways are being built to connect industrial centers with 
each other and with the frontier; while private motor cars 
are frequently commandeered and employed for test mo- 
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bilizations; and while military text books enjoy an unpre- 
cedented sale, the author finds the most sinister feature of 
all is the ceaseless propoganda to instill the fighting spirit, 

Every means is used to inculate martial ardor. Eyen 
though scarcely more than half the population is truly 
Nazi at heart, the repressive means employed and the 
ruthless subjugation of individual aims to purposes of the 
State have rendered the people morbidly susceptible to 
indoctrination. An extraordinarily aggressive outlook on 
foreign affairs has been instilled; the “Berlin to Bagdad” 
slogan has been revived; and attention is constantly 
drawn to the former African colonies now lost. 

For the million and a half school children, regimenta- 
tion begins at 7 years with propaganda, singing Nazi 
hymns, and marching drill. The older boys learn grenade- 
throwing; and the students in certain universities devote 
one full day per week to military training. 

Because of the necessity for fabricating heavy artillery, 
tanks, and additional aircraft, it appears sure that war 
will be avoided for at least two years. But then, unless 
some foreign alliance should forestall this calamity by 
pteventive action, or unless economic collapse (as in 
Russia) should postpone events, he foresees war within a 
few years thereafter. When that time comes, he insists 
that the United States must abandon its doctrine of 
freedom of the seas, and forego the manufacture and ex- 
port of munitions to the belligerents, if it expects to pre- 
serve its neutrality. 

The reviewer regrets that the author so pointedly 
avoided the anti-Semitic phase of Nazi policy. Except 
for Nazi propaganda, so little is published in this country 
by other than pro-Semitic writers that it would be inter- 
esting to hear something of the opposite side from a 
journalist who could not be suspected of pro-Nazi sym- 
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SECRET SERVICE OPERATOR 13. By Robert W. 
Chambers. 406 pp. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York (1934). $2.50. 

The last and probably the best of the 73 novels by the 
late Mr. Chambers is the story of Gail Loveless, a beauti- 
ful actress, who became one of the most efficient of the 
Union spies in the Civil War, and then woman-like, fell 
in love with an equally capable Confederate agent. 
Thrilling adventure and delightful romance are woven 
from the love and conflict of these two characters. 

But the story is more than a romance. With character- 
istic historical accuracy, the author unfolds the actual 
workings of the espionage systems of both sides; while 
Jeb Stuart’s raid into Pennsylvania, the Draft Riots in 
New York, and the last days of the conflict before Appo- 


mattox are very vividly described. 
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Part I 


HREADING its course carefully through the coral 

reefs, the trim coast guard cutter steamed for the 

entrance to a deep and almost land-locked bay, at 
the head of which a strip of sandy beach gave promise of 
a landing place for the troops on board. The coast had 
no indication of human habitation and its general aspect 
was somber and forbidding. There was no relief from the 
monotony of dark green forest extending in an unbroken 
sweep from the water’s edge to the rain-lashed crests of 
the mountains in the interior, and even the shore line 
was obscured by an impenetrable tangle of mangrove 
trees growing half submerged in water and ooze as though 
the luxuriant vegetation had overcrowded the land by its 
own fecundity and was now forced to enter the water in 
search of less restricted environment. 

The coast was uncharted and the interior was “Terra 
Incognita,” for this was northeast Samar, a region which 
the Spaniards, during their three hundred and fifty odd 
years of rule, had left untouched and unvisited except by 
an occasional hemp trader, and which the Americans 
likewise had as yet neither garrisoned nor thoroughly ex- 
plored. The salient features of the Island, as remembered 
by the white men who have campaigned on it, are the 
steamy heat of the days, the chill of the nightly rains, 
the jungle-matted swamps alternating with the steep 
sloped mountains, the mud everywhere, and the dank 
and gloomy forests infested with hostile natives and 
every variety of poisonous reptile, insect and plant. 

After the termination of the Philippine Insurrection 
there was a short period of comparative peace and a civil 
government was established, the jurisdiction of which, 
however, extended merely to towns on the coast. Then 
“Papa Pablo,” the weird “pope,” organizer and leader 
of the mysterious movement known as Pulajanism, 
preached a holy war against the coast natives and the 
Americans, and announced the intentions of burning 
every town on the Island, slaughtering the inhabitants 
who failed to join him, and driving the Americans into 


the sea. Neither the origin or the cause of this movement 
was ever clearly understood by the Americans, but it 1s 
certain that when “‘Papa Pablo” raised his crimson stand- 
ard the mountain natives flocked by thousands to enlist 
in his fighting bands. The name “Pulajan” came from 
the red uniform worn by the fanatics, “pula” being the 
Visayan for “red,” but the Pulajans called themselves 
“Militant Soldiers of the Church.” After nearly a year 
of bloodshed and strife, “Papa Pablo” had almost ac- 
complished his threats. 

Under orders from the general in command, Captain 
Cochrane had embarked his company of Macabebe Con- 
stabulary on the cutter Basilan with the mission of estab- 
lishing a base at San Ramon on the northeast coast, 
where the peaceably inclined coast people could be given 
protection and from which operations could be carried 
into the interior. Cochrane and a lieutenant were on the 
bridge with Westover, Commander of the Basilan, when 
the ship entered San Ramon bay. 

“Where is the place? I don’t see it” the Captain 
asked, as he scanned the shore line with his glasses. “I’ve 
never been here before,” answered Westover, “and I 
hope I shall never have to return. One trip along this 
coast is enough for me, with no chart to go by and a 
saw-toothed reef poking out of the water every ship's 
length. Your town is supposed to be on the north shore 
near the head of the bay; at least that’s what the patron 


Marooned two months in the 

jungles of Samar, surrounded 

by hordes of fanatic Pula- 

janes, Captain Cochrane's 

company of Macabebe Con- 

stabulary battles with star- 
vation. 
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of that Spanish boat at Lauang said. Maybe the Pulajans 
have burnt it.” 

Cochrane turned the glasses in the direction indicated. 
“T believe you're right,” he said presently, handing the 
glasses to Westover. “Look just to the left of the strip 
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ceased a deep bellowing note, too prolonged and sonorous 
to be of any but human origin, came from the mountain 
side above the burnt village. This sound was repeated 
from a promontory across the bay, again from a hill 
farther in the distance, and yet again from a crest far in 





of beach over the top of the 
long grass and you can see 
blackened timbers.” 


The cutter moved slowly 
ahead, almost without mak- 
ing a sound, through water 
the color of emerald. When 
a projecting cape of man- 
groves was rounded and the 
site where San Ramon had 
stood came fully into view, a 
it was apparent that the 
village had long since been 
burned and abandoned. 

As soon as the Basilan 
dropped anchor, a boat was 
lowered and the Constabu- 
lary officers took a platoon 
and went ashore to recon- 





noiter. Westover wished to 
accompany the party, but 
after Cochrane had sug- 
gested that the ship's one- 
pounders and gatlings be 
trained on the shore, either 
to cover the landing or to 
protect the withdrawal in 
case of attack, he decided to f 
remain on board. Leaning “ial 
over the railing of the 
bridge, he watched the 
whaleboat, as rowed by six roof 

sturdy Tagalog seamen, it 

moved swiftly towards the 

beach. 

Not a sound came from the land except the lapping 
and gurgling of the water, washing about the roots of 
the mangroves. Mountain and shore seemed deserted, 
yet Westover had the feeling that every movement of the 
new-comers was being watched. Three squads leaped 
ashore when the boat touched the beach and, each mov- 
ing in a different direction, disappeared in the long grass. 
Cochrane followed the center squad with the rest of the 
party, except two soldiers who remained with the sailors 
at the boat. 

Presently the stillness was broken by a single shot fol- 
lowed by several others in rapid succession. The un- 
wonted noise disturbed from their feeding place among 
some trees near the shore a flock of large birds with 
enormous red bills, and they flapped up giving raucous 
cries of anger and remonstrance. 

The firing lasted but a few moments. After it had 








He spent the rest of the after- 
noon in the sentry box on the 
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the interior. There was 
something about it which 
made Westover feel a; 
though an icy hand had 
touched the back of his 
neck. He called to one of 
Cochrane’s noncommis- 
stoned officers, who was 
standing on the lower deck, 
and asked him what the 
sound was. “That, senor 
capitan,’ answered the 
Macabebe sergeant, coming 
smartly to attention and sa- 
luting, “is a boudjon, the 
war horn of the Pulajans. 
Capitan Cochrane has heard 
it many times and he will 
tell you that with it they 
can send messages from hill- 
top to hilltop entirely across 
the Island. But see, we shall 
have news from on shore 
now, for they are signalling 
to us. 

The message wig-wag- 
ged to the cutter was sent 
by Cochrane to inform 
Westover that the village 
was burned and abandoned, 
a nearby Pulajan outpost 
had been driven away, and 
that he would return on 


board before dusk. In about 


an hour he returned with his party. If he did not like 
the situation his face gave no indication of his feelings, 
for it was as serenely impassive as usual. 

One of the Macabebes carried some murderous looking 
bolos, crescent shaped and over two feet in length. West- 
over took one from the man to examine it. It was heavily 
weighted towards the point, with an edge like a razor, 
and the handle had no guard but consisted merely of a 
round knob of caribao horn, thickly inlaid with silver. 
Another soldier brought two bloodstained tunics made of 
red cloth and ornamented on the breast and back with 


large white crosses. 


Cochrane accepted the drink proffered by the well 
trained mess boy, but postponed giving an account of 
what had happened, saying that he wished to take ad- 
vantage of the last opportunity to dress for dinner. He 
appeared later in spotless white and during the evening 


meal refused positively to “talk shop,” as he expressed it, 
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The edifice had a bizarre and yet formidable ap pearance 


with anyone. Finally, when the table had been cleared 
and the mess boys withdrew after setting out whiskey, 
ginger ale, and a box of Manila cigars, he was induced 
to give his views upon the situation. 

“What I have to say,” he announced, ‘‘can be said in 
afew words. The Pulajans attacked San Ramon, chopped 
up all the people who didn’t get away, looted the stores 
of the traders, then burned the place—this at least three 
months ago. My men jumped a small party of them this 
afternoon at a spring near the village. We killed two 
men; the others escaped, some of them wounded. Alto- 
gether there were not over a dozen of them. From the 
papers found on the dead men, | gather that they be- 
longed to Cinicio Lasara’s band, which incidentally is 
one of the best fighting outfits Papa Pablo has. I know 
about Cinicio for I had the pleasure of meeting him in a 
big fight over on the Gandara river last year.” Cochrane lit 
one B the cigars and leaned back in his seat as though he 


had finished “speaking. 


“They seem to have this coast pretty well occupied, 
judging by the boudjons,”’ Westover said. Cochrane 
leaned forward. “Yes,” he answered, “I can explain the 
presence of fighting bands on this desolate and thinly 
populated coast only by the assumption that Maslog, 
their so-called impregnable stronghold and general head- 
quarters, where Papa Pablo is supposed to hang out, 1s 


somewhere in this region, perhaps just back of these 
mountains.” 


“Ts that the place every officer on the Island, Regulars, 
Scouts and Constabulary included, has been trying to 
locate for so long?” asked one of the ship’s officers. 

Hazzard, the Lieutenant, replied: “Yes, and probably 
praying to God that he wouldn’t find it.” 

All laughed. There was an element of truth in this 
remark, for the campaign against the Pulajans involved 
every form of hardship and danger and was without the 
usual incentive of credit or glory to be won. 

Leaving the junior officers to continue the conversation, 
Westover rose, and taking the Constabulary captain by 
the arm, led him into the tiny compartment reserved for 
the commanding officer of the ship. “I want to know 
what you intend to do, Cochrane,” he said. “My orders 
are to drop your company here and return to Catbalogan. 
I was told, however, that there was a fair sized town with 
plenty of fishing boats so you would at least have means 
of communication by sea with other stations. You have 
seen now that there is nothing here except a hundred, 
five hundred, maybe five thousand Pulajans, and the 
nearest military force is the Scout company at Lanang, 
distant two days by ship and probably two weeks march 
overland. If you disembark here you cut yourself off from 


support, and if your whole company doesn’t get chopped 
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to pieces it will be a miracle.” 

‘Westover paused, but as Cochrane said nothing, he 
continued: “Our orders were given in ignorance of the 
true situation; my advice, therefore, is for you to stay 
right on board this ship, and if you don’t take it you are 
a bigger fool than I think you are.” Westover spoke 
earnestly, for he had grown very fond of the young cap- 
tain during the few days of companionship on board. 

“Thanks for the advice,’ Cochrane answered. ‘I am 
quite sure the situation is different from what the Gen- 
eral thought it was. Nevertheless, I shall occupy and 
hold San Ramon, or rather, the place where it stood, in 
compliance with my orders. Undoubtedly some of the 
villagers who escaped are hiding in the jungle and will 
come in; anyway there will be good hunting, for I think 
the Pulajans are fairly numerous in this region. We may 
find Maslog and capture it, too.” 

“Or more likely get taken in yourselves;” Westover 
growled, “however, have your own way, man, have your 
own way. 

“Tl send a report of the situation to headquarters by 
you and also a requisition for supplies, if you will do me 
the favor to take them,” Cochrane continued, ““‘We have 
rations for only ten days, which I can stretch out to last 
twenty, so please stress the importance of getting some- 
thing to eat over to us within that time. You see, they 
expected me to get rice from the hemp traders in San 
Ramon and I stumbled over some skulls in the grass, 
which probably are those of said traders. Let’s have a 
drink now and turn in for I want to get an early start 
tomorrow. 

By daybreak the next morning the disembarkation 
was well under way. The company travelled with a sur- 
prisingly small amount 
of baggage, a few 
cases of extra ammu- 
nition, some rice 
kettles, a water can, 
two tin buckets and \ 
an axe, pick, and AN 
shovel comprising 
about all of it. The 
rations consisted mere- ;* 
ly of rice, coffee, sugar, 


The men would have worked until night without murmuring 
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salt, and canned meat. Each soldier, in addition to rifle 
bayonet, ammunition belt and canteen, carried a we 
haversack and a light blanket in which were wrapped an 
extra shirt and pair of trousers. A bolo, captured from the 
enemy, also formed part of the individual armament, 
Thus armed and equipped, the men were prepared to stay 
in the field indefinitely. 

Cochrane deployed the first boat-load of men in a semi. 
citcle about what had been the plaza of the village. Then, 
as others were disembarked, he set them to work with 
their knives, cutting down the grass that had gtown to 
ten or fifteen feet in height since the village was burned, 
the feathery fronds of which would form an excellent 
thatch for the temporary shelters to be erected as soon as 
the clearing was well in progress. When the disembark. 
ation was completed the Basilan heaved anchor and got 
under way, Westover waving a farewell from the bridge 
as the vessel steamed out. 

A less practical person than the captain might have 
found food for morbid thought at the severing of this last 
link with civilization, but there was no time for sentiment 
even had he been so minded, for there was an immense 
amount of work to be done. 

He planned to construct a stockaded cuartel large 
enough to shelter the entire company and strong enough 
to enable him to leave it under a small guard while on ex- 
peditions in the interior. His first thought, however, was 


‘to provide for the immediate shelter and security of the 


company. He realized that the camp would be watched 
constantly and that safety lay only in unremitting vigi- 
lance at all hours of the day and night, therefore he 
established the most rigid guard routine. 

Three sentry squads were posted at the outskirts of the 
village, two squads 
were held at the biv- 
ouac as a support, 
another squad was de- 
tailed to accompany 
men leaving the per- 
imeter for any putpose, 
and the men engaged 
in clearing the field of 
fire and putting up 
the grass shelters were 
required to work with 
arms at hand. Even 
the kitchen police were 
prohibited from going 
for water to the spring 
at the edge of the 
jungle without an es 
cort of one squad. A 
lookout station for 
both sea and land was 
also established in the 
top of a tall tree that 
stood near the landing 
place. 
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The situation was peculiar in that ordinary measures 
for security were inapplicable. Small patrols could not 
be sent out because every advantage lay with the Pulajans 
hiding in the jungle, and the killing of two or three 
gldiers and capture of their arms would constitute a 
victory for them, while to Cochrane it would mean a loss 
which could not be replaced. What he had to anticipate 
was a sudden rush from the jungle of hundreds of fanatics 
who believing that the anting-antings and other charms 
which they wore, blessed by their priests, made them im- 
vulnerable in battle, knew solely the desire to close in 
upon the soldiers and exterminate them with their heavy 
bolos. Such an onslaught could be stopped in the few 
yards of cleared space available, if at all, only by steady 
compact volicys delivered by men standing shoulder to 
shoulder and in readiness to present a wall of bayonets to 
those who survived the bullets. It was clear, therefore, 
that the men must be kept together. A few coils of 
barbed wire would have been invaluable for protection of 
the camp, but as they were not on hand, it was useless to 
long for them. 

The temperature during the day was like that of a hot- 
house, but the work continued without flagging. Coch- 
rane utilized the spurs of competition, personal example 
and other expedients familiar to those experienced in 
handling men with such good results that, without their 
suspecting it, the Macabebes were kept going throughout 
the day at almost a frantic pace. Before evening snug 
and comfortable shelters had been built in a semicircle 
around the tree at the landing place, a rain-proof kitchen 
and a store room had been constructed nearby, and pro- 
tection had been established for the night posts of two 
sentry squads. In addition, a field of fire over a hundred 
yards in width had been cleared and the entire space en- 
closed by improvised chevaux de frise made of tough 
stakes ughtly bound together with bejuco, and anchored. 
This obstacle was intended merely to delay the rush of 
the Pulajans the few seconds that would be needed to get 
the company into action. The jungle growth had been cut 
for a few yards outside the obstacle and left as it had 
fallen. Cochrane had observed that the Pulajans could 
advance almost noiselessly through standing underbrush, 
but that except during a heavy rain it was impossible for 
them to move over vegetation which had been cut without 
disclosing their presence. As an added precaution some 
empty cans found in the ruins of the traders’ houses were 
suspended from vines stretched along the edge of the 
jungle, 

Every house in the village had been burnt to the 
ground, but the uprights and framing of hard wood had 
not been destroyed. In a spirit of wanton destruction, 
however, the Pulajans had built fires around the uprights 
at the base, in order to burn them through, and this 
spared the soldiers much work, for Cochrane had the 
timbers collected as the clearing progressed for use in 
building the stockade to be started on the morrow. Haz- 
zatd had marked out the trench for the stockade, and in 
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order to utilize the pick and shovel to the greatest ad- 
vantage had left six men as three reliefs at the work of 
excavation. He had also found time to select a slender 
and lofty palm tree for a flag pole and to install it in the 
center of the camp with the Stars and Stripes hoisted at 
the peak. 

The skulls of the villagers were collected and placed in 
a neat pyramid near the foot of the flag pole with those 
of the children on top. The Macabebes needed no such 
souvenirs to inflame them against the Pulajans, but this 
object lesson constantly before their eyes was a salutary 
reminder that there must be no negligence in the per- 
formance of guard duty. 

The men would have worked until night without mur- 
muring, but the Captain had unconsciously acquired the 
faculty of keeping his finger on the pulse of the organ- 
ization so, observing that they were tired, he had the recall 
sounded while the sun was yet high above the mountain 
peaks to the west. When the men had been assigned to 
sleeping places and the posts they were to occupy in case 
of alarm, the first sergeant announced that “‘retreat” fol- 
lowed by “‘inspection’’ would be held at six o’clock, and 
then dismissed them. 

It was Cochrane’s theory that native troops on service 
in the field, being in a natural environment, are more 
inclined than white troops to forget or ignore the princt- 
ples instilled on the training ground, without which 
combination of effort is impossible. It was his practice, 
therefore, to tighten rather than relax the bonds of dis- 
cipline under the hardships and dangers of actual cam- 
paign. With white troops his methods might not have 
been successful, but it was doubtless due to them that in 
several years of active service the company had never re- 
treated from an engagement, never abandoned a dead or 
wounded man and never lost a gun. At the retreat for- 
mation the Captain himself read and explained the orders 
for the security of the station, among which was the im- 
portant provision that each man should keep his rifle, 
bayonet and ammunition within reach at all times. The 
ceremony was concluded by the sounding of “to the 
colors” by the field music of the company. The sun 
dipped below the horizon as the flag fluttered down. 
Night fell before the meager supper had been finished. 
With the darkness came a deluge of chilling rain, but 
the men were dry and warm under the thatched shelters 
and even the sentinels were comfortably protected from 
the downpour by rain capes plaited from leaves of the 
palm. At nine o'clock the liquid notes of “taps,” rising 
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Sketch of San Ramon and Vicinity (from memory) 


above the soughing of the monsoon and swish of the rain, — which direction the monsoon blew continually. A single 
floated out over mountain and shore to proclaim the end gate gave access to the ground floor from which a wide 
of the day and that all was well with the little garrison at bamboo ladder led to the second floor. This gate was the 
San Ramon. invention of Hazzard and he was rather proud of it. Made 
The night passed without incident. The next and of heavy logs, it must have weighed half a ton, but it 
several succeeding days were occupied from dawn until was balanced on a vertical axis and could be opened by a 
dusk in the construction of the fort. A trench of rectangu- _ push, while on the other hand it could be latched securely 
lar trace, with salients at each corner, was dug near the _ by a heavy bar which could not be reached from the out- 
beach opposite the center of what had been the village side. The hardwood uprights which formed the stock- 
plaza. The hardwood uprights from the burnt dwellings ade were impervious to such cutting tools as were at hand, 
were placed on end, side by side in the trench, with a_ so the problem of making a double tier of loopholes was 
third piece opposite the interval between each two, thus a difficult one. It was cleverly solved, however, by the 
rendering the interior bullet-proof. The trench was then company artificer, who made blow pipes of bamboo and 
filled in and the earth tamped. The stockade was strength- burnt out the holes with the pick head and some wor 
ened by cross pieces securely lashed to the inner wall with — out bolos, heated until they were red. 
bejuco at a height of ten feet above the ground, and a It was not deemed probable that fresh water could be 
flooring of split bamboo was laid at the same height over found so close to the shore, but a well was started, never- 
the entire enclosed space. A steep pyramidal roof, well theless, and at a depth of a few feet water was foun 
thatched with leaves of nipa palm, covered the whole which although slightly brackish, would do for cooking 
structure including the bastions at the corners. At the rice and, at a pinch, could be used for drinking. At the 
peak of the roof a circular sentry box extended around — end of the first week the heavy work was done, and there 
the flag pole which projected through the center. The remained only the finishing touches to be added. The 
building had no sides except on the face to seaward, from edifice had a bizarre and yet a formidable appearance, 
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but it fulfilled thoroughly the dual purpose of shelter 
from the elements and protection from the enemy. How- 
ever, it had one serious defect; this was the vulnerability 
of the palm leaf roof to fire, a weapon with which the 
Pulajans were very familiar. The Captain 
did not rest until he had found the unique 
lution of rearranging the lashings which 
held the four sections of the roof in place so 
that by cutting only one bejuco, the particu- 
lar section somali by it would slide down 
and fall outside, presumably on the heads of 
the assailants. 

A less serious, yet at the same time impor- 
ant question, was that of a name for the 
fort. As Cochrane’s male relatives had all 
fought on the side of the Confederacy under 
Forrest, he was disposed to name the stronghold after that 
noted leader. On the other hand, Hazzard’s male parent 
had marched with Sherman to the sea and he asserted 
with considerable reason that for an outpost such as this, 
which was upholding the sovereignty of the United States 
on its farthest frontier, a name of less partisan nature 
would be more appropriate. The work was therefore 
called “‘Fort Defiance,” with the understanding, however, 
that a conspicuous height near the head of the bay should 
be called Forrest Hill, and a higher peak between the bay 
and the inlet to the north should be known as Lookout 
Mountain. 

It was a day of general rejoicing when the flag was 
hoisted on the Fort for the first time and the bivouac was 
abandoned for the relatively comfortable new quarters. 

Guard duty then became far less arduous, as a single 
sentinel in the sentry box on the roof sufficed during day- 
light hours, and a double post in each of two diagonally 
opposite bastions provided ample security at night. Two 
squads armed with riot guns were assigned sleeping 
quarters and combat stations on the upper floors of three 
of the four bastions, their mission being to deliver a flank- 
ing fire along the outer face of the stockade. The bastion 
nearest the sea was reserved by the two officers as their 
own quarters. The ground floor, utilized as a kitchen, 
store room, work shop, guard room and place-at-arms, 
was assigned for defense to the platoon on guard and a 
squad consisting of the mess and quartermaster sergeants, 
cooks and kitchen police, Cochrane very properly ap- 
prectating the advantages for night fighting of the grazing 
fre and better visibility afforded by the lower tier of loop 
holes. The man slept practically at their stations, so after 
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“call to arms” had been sounded a few times in order to 
habituate each man to taking his post quickly and with- 
out confusion, the entire company could be formed in 
readiness to fight within a few seconds at any time. 

As the fort approached completion, the ofhi- 
cers began to formulate plans for exploration 
of the adjacent coast and the interior. No 
Pulajans had been seen, but their constant 
presence in the vicinity was indicated by fresh 
tracks in the jungle near by, and the fact 
that the boudjons never failed to give warn- 
ing from every hilltop whenever unusually 
large work or foraging parties left the clear- 
ing. Additional rations were necessary be- 
une an extended reconnaissance of the coun- 
try could be made. The twenty day period 
drew rapidly to a close and yet no steamer came. Al- 
most from the first day the scanty supplies had been eked 
out by such few articles of food as the jungle afforded. 

A large fish trap, built with much effort near the head 
of the bay where the water was shallow, brought only 
sparse results, the catches as a rule consisting mainly of 
jelly fish and octopi. The latter were boiled and eaten 
with avidity, but even hungry native soldiers were unable 
to find nourishment in the jelly fish. Singularly enough 
on one morning an eight foot shark was found in the trap 
and its capture excited no little excitement and amuse- 
ment, for in its struggles to escape when the men arrived, 
it broke down the trap and also the platform on which 
they were standing, and they fell in the water on top of 
the powerful fish. 

The inhabitants of the village had been hemp gatherers 
and fishermen, consequently but few food products had 
been raised in the vicinity and everything edible to be 
found in the small patches under cultivation had long 
since been gathered by the Pulajans. There was a limited 
supply of cocoanuts. and the forest yielded to the expert 
seeker such articles of food as palm cabbage, bamboo 
shoots, obud, a nut-like substance found in the heart of a 
small palm, gabi, a root similar to that growing in the 
Hawaiian Islands from which poi is made, and palawan, 
a root as large as a man’s thigh which when cooked, as 
Hazzard remarked, looked and tasted like issue soap. 

As the days lengthened into weeks and still no boat ar- 
rived, it became necessary to search farther and farther 
afield to find sufficient nourishment to keep alive the 
hundred and forty-six human organisms for whose wel- 
fare the Captain was responsible. Salt was made by 
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evaporating sea water in one of the rice kettles, and a 
substitute for sugar was found occasionally in the form of 
honey stored in the dead and dried out trunks of bamboo 
trees. 

The men suffered most of all from the lack of tobacco. 
The cigarette and cigar stumps carelessly tossed aside 
during the first few days following the disembarkation 
were eagerly searched for afterwards and used as stakes 
in the endless games of panguingue with which the men 
whiled away the pangs of starvation. Papaya leaves, 
dried and rolled into cigarettes, were used as a wretched 
substitute for tobacco until the few trees to be found in 
the environs were stripped of their foliage. 

The two officers alternated in the dangerous expedient 
of creeping out after midnight with two or three of the 
best hunters to spend the long hours until daylight 
perched in the branches of a tree in the hope of shooting a 
wild pig, but not often were their efforts rewarded with 
success. Hazzard said his teeth chattered so from the cold 
that the noise frightened the pigs away from their feeding 
grounds. 

From lack of use the few trails leading along the coast 
and into the interior had become choked with a dense 
growth in which’ vines covered with long sickle-shaped 
thorns intermingled with spiky grass, the serrated leaves 
of which cut like knives. It was a question whether the 
mountains or the swamps were more difficult of passage. 
There was mud everywhere—even on the sides of the 
steepest mountains—and in the mangrove swamps it was 
waist deep. On one occasion Hazzard attempted to cross 
a swamp and after wading for several hours in mud and 
water up to his shoulders, was driven by the incoming 
tide to a refuge in the tree tops where he spent the night, 
being “gnawn to the bone,” as he facetiously asserted, 
by millions of mosquitos. 

An expedition led by Cochrane in the same direction 
was more successful, for after skirting the swamp he 
found higher ground and a stretch of forest peopled by 
large gray apes. He shot several of these and brought 
them back to the fort, to the delight of the Macabebes, 
who built fires on the beach and roasted them whole. 
The “corpses” bore a striking resemblance to those of 
human beings as they were laid on the coals. Hazzard 
remarked that the scene made him think of descriptions 
he had read when a boy, of cannibals preparing a feast of 
“long pig,” which is the South Sea Island term for roast 
missionary. This was a feast day for the officers as well, 
as Cochrane had also shot one of the red billed birds, 
which was found to be deliciously tender with a flavour 
resembling that of turkey. 

Another discovery was that the inlet to the north of 
the San Ramon peninsula extended inland for a long dis- 
tance, probably several day’s march. The operations of 
the company were restricted, therefore, to the region 
south of it until a boat could be obtained. By common 
consent this important body of water was given the name 
of Ape Inlet, and it was duly entered as such on the 
sketch of the locality under preparation. 
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Jungle and forest were infested with leeches, and these 
creatures fastened themselves upon the men by hundreds 
sucking the blood they could but illy spare and hanging 
on until each loathsome thing was distended to the size 
of a little finger. The wounds made by the leeches con. 
tinued to bleed after they dropped off and often developed 
into tropical ulcers. 

So far not a native had been seen. Although it was 
doubtful if any of the villagers could read, proclamations 
in both Spanish and Visayan, inviting the people to te- 
turn and rebuild their homes under the protection of the 
troops, had been posted conspicuously on trees at the inter. 
sections of trails, but there had been no response to the 
invitation. This fact led to the conclusion that the Pub: 
jans, in the pursuance of a well organized plan of supply, 
had driven the coast natives into the interior in order to use 
them to plant crops and carry burdens for the fighting 
bands. Such being the case, accomplishments of the mis. 
sion at San Ramon would involve an expedition of several 
days duration beyond the mountains to the west for the 
purpose both of seeking the Pulajan stronghold and of 
rescuing the people of the coast. The Captain of course 
was reluctant to make such at attempt before the arrival 
of the long overdue boat bringing rations. There was 
every reason to expect the boat’s coming, and as day after 
day passed without even an indication of smoke on the 
horizon to seaward the delay became more and more puz- 
zling. The situation was inexplicable and under the cit- 
cumstances there was justification for abandoning the sta- 
tion and trying to win through to the military post at 
Lauang, but Cochrane did not give this idea a moment's 
consideration. 

The loyalty and abnegation of the Macabebes was splen- 
did. During week after week of gradual starvation their 
cheerfulness and prompt obedience to orders remained 
unimpaired. As for their devotion to Cochrane, never was 
a choice delicacy such as a fish, a bird, a yam, or a morsel 
of dried meat obtained by any soldier that he did not 
proffer it at once to Sa Capitan. 

The Macabebes are natural musicians and the company 
possessed an orchestra of many pleces; the instruments 
varying from a- banjo made by attaching a hardwood 
neck to the half of a cocoanut shell, to wind instruments 
of several notes ingeniously constructed of different sized 
joints of bamboo. ‘A concert was given nightly and the 
music helped materially to deaden the craving for food 
and tobacco, which otherwise would have been at tts 
worst during the evening hours. 

Cochrane had commanded these native troops for sev- 
eral years, yet he never ceased to wonder at their constant 
cheerfulness under conditions of service severe enough to 
sap the spirits of any body of men. His was a genera 
service company, sent wherever there was fighting in any 
part of the archipelago. The prospect before the men was 
therefore one of continued campaigning, with death in 
many painful forms ever lurking in the foreground. Dis 
cipline was strict if not harsh, the pay was small, the 
clothing and equipment inferior, and the food poor even 
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under ordinary citcumstances; yet they not only reén- 
listed in the company when their terms of service expired, 
but there was a waiting list of friends and relatives at 
Macabebe in readiness to fill vacancies caused by death 
or disease. I hey were ever ready to follow, or to procede 
the white officers into any danger, blindly and without 
question, SO long as they realized the officer was there to 
guide and direct them. In their devotion and eagerness to 
please, they resembled a pack of well-trained hunting 
dogs. 

The first sergeant, who had served in the Spanish army 
and was himself an excellent patrol leader and scout, asked 
permission several times to take a few men and surprise 
one of the various Pulajan outposts known to be in the 
vicinity; but Cochrane was unwilling to risk the loss of 
men and arms or to burden the command with prisoners 
before the receipt of rations would enable him to make 
the projected expedition in search of Maslog. His plan 
was to hold out if possible until the steamer came, then 
to surprise one of the outposts, and with the guides thus 
obtained, to make a dash for the main stronghold before 
the alarm could be given. He had no illusion as to the 
difficulties of such an undertaking, but he assumed that 
his prolonged inactivity would have induced the enemy 
to become careless, and in any case no other practicable 
course was presented. 

The fish trap gave poor results and it was also the cause 
of an almost fatal injury to one of the best men of the 
company. The poor fellow was in water up to his waist 
trying to see what was in the trap when he was bitten on 
the leg by a fish so poisonous that he fainted outright from 
the pain. Within an hour the leg swelled until it was a 
latge as a barrel and the man was in convulsions. Noth- 
ing could be done to help him and it was thought that he 
would die, but after several days of intense suffering he 
began to recover; several weeks passed however before 
he was again fit for duty. 

This incident, added to the failure of the trap to pto- 
vide fish in any but negligible quantities, led to a syste- 
matic search of the coastline for some kind of embark- 
ation that could be used for fishing off the shore. 

There had been plenty of boats in the village before its 
destruction. and it was hoped that the Pulajans had con- 
cealed one for their own use somewhere in the vicinity. 
To the great joy of everyone Hazzard stumbled acci- 
dentally upon an immense banca concealed in a man- 
gtove swamp and half filled with mud. This boat had 
been dug out of the trunk of a giant tree and the com- 
bined effort of half the men in the company was required 
to dislodge it from its bed. Two large holes had been 
burned in the bottom but the artificer plugged them with 
pieces of a cork-like wood of the variety used by the na- 
tives for making paddles, and stopped all apertures with 
the dried fiber of the wild hemp plant, held in place by an 
adhesive gum found in the forest. The stability of the 
boat was improved by attaching outriggers of bamboo to 
each side. Several paddles had been found among the 
driftwood on the beach, so the queer looking craft, offi- 
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cially christened the Ark, was soon in readiness for use. 
Cochrane regretted that he had left at Catbalogan a brass 
swivel gun captured in a preceding campaign against in- 
surgents on the Island of Leyte, which would have been 
an ideal piece of ordnance for installation in the bow of 
the Ark. 

Fishing tackle was improvised by plaiting lines with 
hemp fiber and carving out hooks from bits of shell, bul- 
lets being utilized as sinkers. A number of small fish 
taken from the trap having been cut up for bait, the boat 
put to sea on the afternoon of the day following its dis- 
covery, with Hazzard and fifteen Macabebes on board, 
the destination being a reef near the entrance to the bay 
where it was thought there would be good fishing. A 
great deal depended upon the success of the new venture so 
the boat was watched by anxious eyes as it left the beach 
and moved from the bay, the paddles dipping in unison 
and apparently everything going well on board. When it 
had disappeared beyond the mangrove cape, the hungry 
soldiers sat down to await its return, meanwhile licking 
their lips in anticipation of a supper of broiled fish with 
perhaps enough for each to eat his fill. 

Ranks had just been broken after the evening ceremony 
of retreat, when the sentry on the roof called down that 
the boat was returning, and there was a chorus of joyful 
ejaculations when it was observed that the returning 
fishermen were waving their hats and the boat lay heavily 
in water as though well loaded. A hundred eager hands 
laid hold of the Ark when its bow touched the shore and 
drew it up on the beach. 

“You must have had good luck,” Cochrane said, as 
Hazzard, with a grin on his face, strode up and shook 


hands with him. 
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“So we did, but not the kind you expect,” answered 
the Lieutenant. “Come and see what we’ve got.” 


Stepping to the side of the boat, the Captain looked 
down and saw, half filling it from bow to stern, not piles 
of gleaming fish as he had hoped, but a reddish coloured 
furry-looking mass that qutvered in places, and from 
which came a smothered intermingling of snarls and 
squeaks. 

“What in the devil have you got here, Hazzard,” he 
asked, as soon as his astonishment would permit him to 
speak. A grinning soldier gave the answer by detaching 
an object form the mass and holding it up before Coch- 
rane’s eyes. It was an immense bat, neatly a yard from 
tip to tip, covered with reddish brown fur, and with a 
head resembling that of a small dog. Cochrane was 
aghast at its hideousness. “You are a hell of a fisherman,” 
he said, with rather a forced laugh, “I send you after fish 
and you bring a boat load of bats.” 

Noticing the disappointment the Captain was unable 
to conceal, Hazzard spoke quickly: “But they are good 
to eat, at least the men say so. They say that if you skin 
them and wash them in vinegar they are as good as 
chicken.” 

Cochrane’s chagrin vanished when he witnessed the 
men’s happiness at the sight of the repulsive creatures. 
Dozens of willing assistants helped the cooks to skin and 
dress them, and at supper that night the accumulated 
hunger of weeks was satiated with broiled bat’s breast 
topped off by a nutritious, if not savoury, stew of bat meat 
and palawan. There was no vinegar with which to take 
away the rank odour and taste of the meat, but it was 
edible and nourishing; consequently it was a God-send to 
the famished men. 

During supper Hazzard related between mouthfuls 
that while his party was en route to the reef they passed 
an island covered with small trees, to the branches of 
which thousands of bats were hanging, and that yielding 
to the solicitations of the men who declared the bats to be 
excellent eating, he authorized the landing, with the re- 
sult that a boat load of the animals was obtained within 
a short time simply by knocking them down with poles. 

That night the two officers conferred at length upon 
the situation. It was. now nearly two months since the 
Basilan had steamed away leaving them marooned on the 
inhospitable shore, as isolated from their kind as they 
would have been on a desert island in the midst of the 
Pacific. Cochrane had never given up the idea of a march 
into the interior, and the discovery made by Hazzard now 
led him to resume his planning. It was decided, there- 
fore, that for the time being the lieutenant should make 
daily journeys to get a cargo of bats and fish, and that all 
food not needed for immediate consumption should be 
preserved by salting and drying for use as a reserve. 

Taking advantage of the ebbing tide the Ark left next 
day before noon. Early in the afternoon heavy firing was 
heard in the direction of the Island. The sound rose to 
considerable volume, died down, then rose again, and this 
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was repeated several times. Cochrane was both perplexed 
and alarmed but there was nothing he could do eXCept to 
wait as there was no way of reaching the Island, and even 
to get te the point opposite would have taken half a day 
He spent the rest of the afternoon in the sentry box on 
the roof searching the land and water with glasses, and 
he had a feeling of deep thanksgiving when just before 
dusk the Ark appeared with no one missing. The beach 
scene of the preceding day was repeated, Hazzard step- 
ing on shore this time with a broader grin than usual on 
his reckless young face. 

‘What have you been up to now?” Cochrane asked, 
too relieved at the safe return of the party to feel any te- 
sentment for the anxiety he had suffered. 

For reply Hazzard pointed to his men, who were pas. 
sing out of the boat, hand-over-hand, what seemed in the 
dim light to be an endless length of rubber fire hose about 
the size of a man’s thigh. At last the head of an im- 
mense python came into view, then the tail of another 
appeared and the passing from hand-to-hand continued 
until two huge reptiles of equal length lay streached on 
the sand. Hazzard paced off the distance from one end 
to the other of the long line and then exclaimed in a 
triumphant tone, ‘“There’s forty-eight feet of snake for 
you, and every foot of it good meat except the heads.” 
As a rule Cochrane was not given to mirth, but this inci- 
dent broke down his reserve and he sat down and gave 
way to laughter. 

Hazzard continued in a slightly aggrieved tone, “We 
were on our way to the Island when we noticed that the 
point opposite it is also a roosting place. We landed there 
to save time and saw these snakes in the trees after the 
bats. The men said they are good to eat so we opened 
fire at them. After they were wounded they showed 
fight and we had to do a lot of shooting to kill them. | 
knew the firing would alarm you but here was a chance 
I didn’t like to let pass to get a big supply of meat that 
the men say is better than chicken.” 

The next day Cochrane went in charge of the fishing 
party and returned with a boat half filled with fine fish, 
Thereafter the officers alternated in making daily journeys 
to the reef and to Bat Island. At the end of a week 
enough fish and bats had been obtained and cured to last 
the company for several days. 

Plans for the expedition having been completed, the 
early morning of the day following the next was then 
designated as the time for departure. Eighty of the men 
in best condition were selected to accompany Cochrane 
and were issued food to suffice them for several days 
when supplemented by the camotes and palawan it was 
hoped would be found en route. In spite of his strong 
protestations, Hazzard was ordered to stay at the Fort 
with the remainder of the company. His instructions 
were simple, namely; to hold San Ramon and never for 
one moment to relax his vigilance. If Cochrane failed to 
return, he was to continue holding the place until relie! 
came, as it was bound to come finally. 


(To be continued ) 
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NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF CAVALRY : 
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What Would You Do? 




















ELL, I'll tell you,” 


reflected Colonel Kapt L. 
Bow, U.S.A., retired, “it was one of those ideal 
situations during one of the numerous Red and 

Blue conflicts. 

“T was a Major at the time, in command of the 1st 
Squadron, 37th Cavalry. I had a platoon of the Machine- 
Gun Troop attached, and was marching north in Red 
territory. The Blues were better prepared for war, so my 
command was at war strength, while the Reds I was about 
to oppose in mortal combat enjoyed the disadvantages of 
peace strength. I had the mission of covering the right 
flank of the Blue 1st Infantry Division, which was wana 
ing north in two columns. 

“Before I left the bivouac area early in the morning—- 
this was on May 22d—I was informed that a Red In- 
fantry Brigade, with some cavalry covering its march, had 
gone into bivouac to the east the night before. It so 
happened that if the Reds continued their march to the 
west on the 22d, chances were about roo to 1 that they 
would interfere with the mission of the Blue Infantry 
Division. Later in the morning while on the march | 
received a dropped message that the Red force previously 
reported was marching to lee west, and that the Red Cav- 
alty, estimated as a Squadron with some machine guns 
attached, was preceding it. 

“I grabbed my Humphrey scale and, by rapid calcula- 
tion, found that contact would be gained shortly. The 
squadron, incidentally, was disposed in march formation 
in approved fashion. One half of Troop A with its light 
machine guns, commanded by Captain Kapt Hock, Jr., 


formed the advance guard and preceded the main body 
by some 700 yards. The main body, headed by my for- 

ward echelon, consisted of the remainder of Troop A, the 
1st Platoon, Machine-Gun Troop, and Troop B, in that 
order, and was followed without distance by the grouped 
spring wagons. We were, you can see, not only ready, 
but eager, to meet the Reds whom we had so often en- 
costed in map problems and other forms of theoretical 
practices. “This,’ I mused, ‘should be a chance to prove 
the principles of the employment of cavalry so rigorously 
expounded at my good old alma mater—The ‘Cavalry 


id ” 


School! 
Thereupon Colonel Kapt L. Bow dug out some of his 

souvenirs de guerre. “Here,” he chuckled, “is the one’’; 

pos forthwith a sketch reproduced above. 

“Upon nearing the point indicated by ‘A,’ and while 
riding accompanied by my commander’s group with the 
advance guard commander, I heard firing to the front. 
Before going forward, I sent orders to my exotic executive 
to halt the column under cover to await further instruc- 
tions. We then galloped forward, sensing that there must 
have been dirty work at the crossroads. Sure enough! The 
point was fired on and driven in—the advance party was 
reénforcing it along the stream line extending northwest 
and southeast astride the road at “‘B’—and there was 
enemy occuping a dismounted position along the east— 
west road from the crossroads to the stream crossing about 
500 yards to the east.” 

“An ideal set-up,” he continued, “‘for at that moment 
a messenger from a Blue patrol operating in the vicinity 
of ‘C’ reported that what was estimated to be a troop 
was seen moving into the woods at ‘D,’ and what ap- 
peared to be two machine-gun sections was moving south 
to the cover of hill “E’ just prior to the opening of fire on 

chia 

our points. 

“Well, gentlemen, there you are! I solved that one in 
true etsideoaie fashion, by estimating the situation, mak- 
ing my plans after reaching a deciiuns and issuing orders. 
But you are all tacticians, and before I tell you what | 
actually did as to decision and plans in that situation, for 

sake of later argument, let me ask you 


Wuat Wow tp You Do?” 


Solution 
“Well, now that we have had various solutions, gentle- 
men,” continued Colonel Kapt L. Bow, “Tl tell you 
how I ‘maxed’ that one. As I said before, to me it was 
an ideal situation. I decided to attack at once, enveloping 
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the enemy right (west) flank and rear driving him to 
the northeast to cover the right flank of the division dur- 
ing its march. The latter, you recall, was my mission. 


“That decision lent itself to plans which could be 
executed with a minimum of delay. It was simple and 
was in line with future operations of my command. 


“To carry out the decision, I had the support of the 
advance guard reénforce the advance party at once, in dis- 
mounted action, in the position established by the ad- 
vance party; Troop B made the main effort, moving un- 
der cover to the vicinity of the stream line 1,000 yards 
west of the crossroad, and from that vicinity it attacked 
the enemy right (west) flank and rear. The rst Platoon, 
Machine-Gun Troop, was ordered to move under cover 
to the tree line near ‘C,’ where it supported the attack 
by fire, opening fire without delay. Troop A, less de- 
tachments, constituted a mobile reserve and - awaited 
orders in the wooded draw about 200 yards west of ‘A.’ 
It also protected the right flank of the Squadron with 
security detachments. The wagons and aid station were 
ordered to the location of the reserve, where a temporary 
command post was also established. 


Discussion 


“My mission called for aggressive action. Irrespective 
of the mission of the Red Cavalry, I could not ignore its 
presence, nor could I avoid it. I had no alternative but to 
attack. I considered attacking frontally, and by envelop- 
ment of his right and left. By looking at the terrain you 
may see why 7] attacked his right wd. rear. Though his 
troop to the north was not committed, if he was on an 
aggressive mission also, he would probably attempt an 
envelopment of my left. 

“A containing fire fight was assured by committing 
the entire advance guard. A strong enveloping force was 
needed, and as Troop A was divided, Troop B could en- 
gage the Red troop with every reason of assured success. 
I gave it a route to favor an element of surprise. 


“The machine gun platoon was used to support the 
action. By placing 1 it as I did, the effect of flanking fire 
was obtained, insuring maximum fire efficiency. 


“Troop A, less one half of the troop, was available for 
a squadron reserve. I kept i it mobile to support either at- 
tack and also had it furnish flank protection on my ex- 
posed flank. Administrative matters were also taken care 
of. I did not give a limit of pursuit or assembly point, as 
I felt that Captain ‘OP’ Thalmia—as he was known by 
his men—would include that in his plan and order, 
which he did. 

“So there you are, gentlemen. Actions of that kind 
will disclose to you the reason for my decorated tunic. 
One thing about that engagement, though, that bothers 
me to this day, is that years ago—-when I was a young- 
ster—we had practically the same problem in school, and 
I got a ‘U.’” (Department of Tactics, The Cavalry 
School. ) 


Discontinuance of the Saber 


The following letter directs that the saber shall no 
longer be issued to the Cavalry: 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


The Adjutant General’s Office 
Washington 


AG 474.71 (2-15-34). 
Misc. M-D. 


April 18, 1934. 

Subject: Saber. : ™ 
To: Commanding Generals of all Corps Areas and De. 
partments; Chief of War Department Arms and 
Services; Chief, National Guard Bureau and As 
sistant Chiefs of Staff, G-1, G-2, G-3, G-4, WPD, 

1. The saber is hereby discontinued as an item of issue 
to the Cavalry. The saber is completely discarded as a 
Cavalry weapon. 

2. Pending the publication of necessary changes in 
Tables of Organization and in training literature, the use 
of the saber, except the officer's dress saber by officers as 
a badge of office only, will be discontinued at once. 

3. Sabers now on hand will be stored pending further 
instructions. 

4. The next revision of Tables of Organization and 
Tables of Basic Allowances for Cavalry will omit all te- 
ferences to the saber. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
(Signed) E. T. Contey, 


Brigadier General, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


Before recommending the discarding of the saber as a 
Cavalry weapon, the Chief of Cavalry obtained the views 
of the ‘Cavalry School, the Cavalry Board, the Cavalry 
School Regiments, and the officers of the rst Cavalry 
Division. Recommendation for discontinuance was unani- 
mous. 

Asa corollary to the discontinuance of the saber, it will 
be necessary to rearrange the saddle-pack in order to bil- 
ance, insofar as practicable, the load on both the officer's 
and the trooper’s saddles. All Cavalry regiments and 
detached squadrons have been directed to nals practical 
tests, to determine a suitable distribution of the load and 
to report their findings to the President of the Cavalry 
Board. 

 — oe 


Address of Major General Leon B. Kromer, 
Chief of Cavalry, at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
During the April-May Maneuvers 


ENERAL LOTT, Colonel Palmer, and Brother Of 
ficers of the Cavalry and the other branches: 

The visit of the 1st Mechanized Regiment of Cavalry 

to this School and the demonstrations and maneuvers cof 

nected therewith will prove most significant in the devel 
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1934 
opment of ovr Cavalry as an effective member of the 
Modern Army. I will recall certain facts to your minds 


in order to present a 1934 picture. 
In his Principles of War, Foch stated that the army is 


the weapon with which the commander smites the enemy. 
This weapon is in effect a team which through the ages 
has been composed of two major elements—one, a main 
force of foot soldiers with artillery capable of delivering 
asmashing blow against a hostile force; the other, a faster 
moving force for reconnaissance, operations on the flanks, 
in rear, and in pursuit of the same hostile force, and for 
appropriate independent missions. The horse has been 
the means of transportation for this second element— 
Cavalry with guns. 

The invention of the gas engine provided additional 
means for the war forces. 

The airplane brought a new member into the team— 
the Air Corps. But the old members still remain and are 
changing organization, armament, and equipment to 
keep pace with modern developments. 

Motor transportation is being used by all members of 
the team to give greater mobility. As you know, our 
Cavalry field trains will be motorized very soon now. 


The third means provided by the gas engine has been 
in the realm of fighting machines. Every military nation 
has been experimenting along this line since the World 
War. Our start was with a mechanized force of all arms. 


This organization was not well suited for the develop- 
ment of mechanization, as it was soon realized that the 
fighting vehicle is a new weapon and should be developed 
as all other weapons are to supplement the other weapons 
available for each arm. No new arm as a member of the 
team is created, but rather this new weapon must be de- 
veloped by each arm to increase its efficiency to perform 
its fundamental missions as a part of the team. In other 
words, this development must proceed along functional 
lines. 

Each arm is now responsible for developing fighting 
machines for its own needs; for example, the Infantry is 
developing a light tank. The War Department directive 
as to the Cavalry is most instructive. Here it is: 

“For the information of all concerned, the purpose of 
mechanizing cavalry and the functions thereof are an- 
nounced to be as follows: 
| “a. The mechanization of one regiment is the first step 
in determining the application of modern machines to 
Cavalry missions in war and developing the technique 
and basic tactical principles applicable to Cavalry in which 
the horse is replaced by machines. 

“b. On favorable terrain, mechanized cavalry should 
extend the sphere of action of Cavalry to much greater 
distances and increase the speed of performance of its mis- 
sions, without, however, altering the accepted funda- 
mental missions of that arm. 

“6. When the development of one mechanized cavalry 
tegiment reaches a satisfactory stage, other elements may 
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be organized and supporting troops developed and at- 
tached for operations therewith.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the War De- 
partment policy visualizes the combined action of horsed 
cavalry and mechanized cavalry and the possibility of 
mechanized cavalry carrying out appropriate independent 
cavalry missions. 

We are still working on the first step—the mechaniza- 
tion of one regiment Contracts will be let shortly for the 
latest development in combat cars to replace the Christies. 
We saw the vehicles which will represent these combat 
cars the other day. So one thing to bear in mind is that 
this regiment has not been furnished with the latest de- 
velopment in fighting machines. The situation is not 
unlike our drilling Infantry with wooden guns in 1917. 
Bear this in mind throughout the coming month—we 
must not go too far in our conclusions; we must find out 
as much as we can that will be helpful in solving this 
problem of the Cavalry of the future. Some may wonder 
to what extent the new may supplant the old. It is not a 
question of supplanting. We must find out the powers 
and limitations of the new. It may be reassuring to some 
to remember that with all the developments of signal 
means the runner on foot remains as the most reliable 
and indispensable means for communication for Infantry 
units in battle. 

The Cavalry regiment selected for this development 
was the 1st Cavalry, with the motto “By courage and 
faith,” and well has the rst Mechanized Cavalry lived 
up to its motto. The record made since arrival at Fort 
Knox sixteen months ago is only a continuation of its 
long and distinguished service as a horsed regiment. It 
has not been free to devote itself entirely to its special 
problem—it has had to build facilities—with the assist- 
ance of a battalion of Infantry it has had to process, organ- 
ize and send out the entire V Corps Area allotment of 144 
C. C. C. companies. It has had to develop new training 
regulations from the school of the mechanized soldier to 
the school of the mechanized cavalry regiment. It has 
had to work with improvised equipment. It has had to 
invent equipment. Because of these facts and of the im- 
pression given by the regiment itself here, we of the 
Cavalry have a right to be and are especially proud of the 
officers and men of our 1st Mechanized Regiment. 
Colonel Van Voorhis, first as commander of the Experi- 
mental Mechanized Force and then of the regiment it- 
self until last February, brought energy, initiative, and 
able leadership to his tasks. Lieutenant Colonel Chaffee 
has been identified with this problem since its inception, 
first on the War Department General Staff in preparing 
policies and then with the regiment itself. His all around 
ability as a cavalryman is too well known to need any 
comment. Suffice it to say we have been most fortunate 
in having his vision and sound judgment associated with 
this problem. 

It is fitting that these maneuvers should be held here 
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at Fort Riley, so rich in its associations with our arm. The 
Cavalry School has been an inspiration to generations of 
officers, and with the Cavalry Board has pointed the way 
to the developments in organization, equipment, arma- 
ment, and tactics which have kept our horsed cavalry 
up-to-date. It could not have accomplished this without 
the 2d and 13th Regiments to work with—fine horsed 
cavalry true to foaisianes traditions. They would gladden 
the heart of a Sheridan or a Stuart. Nor are we ikea 
of the important and vital contributions made by the 
faculty members of other arms, and by the special troops 
here—the 2d Battalion, 18th Field Attillery; Troop A, 
gth Engineers; Flight D, 16th Observation Squadron; 

and he Signal, (Salnaion: and Chemical Warfare De- 
tachments. We have had the cooperation so essential to ef- 

ficiency. This is but a reflection of the cooperation that 
the cavalry has had with all of the branches in the War 
Department. 

The same resourcefulness that has characterized the 
work of the rst Mechanized Cavalry has been displaved 
in the development of the horsed cavalry here. The scout 

cars have been built in the shops from salvaged wrecks; 

the mounts of automatic weapons and tio motorized 
chemical mortar have been constructed here. Organiza- 
tions have lent their private transportation for the motort- 
zation tests. The rapid developments that have taken 
place here are directly due to the initiative, sound judg- 
ment, and dynamic force of Colonel Palmer, the Assistant 
Commandant, under the supervision and with the sup- 
port of General Lott, the Commandant. 

My 1934 picture is outlined. Our horsed cavalry is 
thoroughly modern. Our mechanized regiment ts in the 
first stage of development. We, the Cavalry, are going to 
maintain our horsed cavalry at the highest efficiency, and 
we, the Cavalry, are going to push the development of 
our mechanized cavalry to the limit of appropriations and 
ingenuity in order to find out its powers and limitations, 
‘id to fit it into its appropriate place in the team. 

We must bear this picture in mind in our maneuvers. 
We must not expect too much of our mechanized regi- 
ment pioneering with inadequate equipment in the ma- 
neuverts against our highly developed horse cavalry. We 
must be of in our judgments and have vision. 

I think we all realize that these recent developments of 
our cavalry took place under the capable direction of Gen- 
eral Henry while he was Chief of Cavalry. It is gratify- 
ing to know that he is to command the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade (Mechanized), where we will continue to have 
the benefit of his ability. 

The motto of the Cavalry School is “By mobility we 
conquer.” Mobility—that means physical mobility, me- 
chanical mobility, and mental mobility. And the last is 
by no means the least. Mental mobility has been the 
outstanding characteristic of successful cavalry leaders of 
the past. 

We cavalrymen must always remember that by mo- 
bility we conquer. 


May-June 


Annual Millitary Day at the University 
of Illinois 

HE Annual Military Day Ceremony at the Univer. 

sity of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois, was held on 
Thursday, M ay 24, 1934. This colorful ceremony is one 
of the outstanding events of the campus and each year 
attracts a large crowd of spectators gathered from ll 
corners of dee State. Military Day is the day set aside 
by the University each year on which the entire R.O. 1h. 
Brigade i is assembled for a general review and other mil. 
tary events. 

The R.O.T.C. Brigade, which is the largest in the 
United States, consists of over 2,600 deailenes. made up 
of units of Cavalry, Field Artillery, Infantry, Engineers, 
Coast Artillery and Signal Corps. 

Among the distinguished personages who made up the 
reviewing party were Mayor General Preston Brown, 
Commanding General of the Sixth Corps Area, President 
Emeritus David Kinley, Acting President Arthur H, 
Daniels, President-elect Arthur C. Willard, Colonel Fred 
R. Brown, the Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
at the University, Colonel J. C. Dallenbach, M.C.Res,, 
President of the R.O.A. of Illinois, and Mes. Julian G. 
Goodhue, State Regent Illinois, D.A.R. 

General Brown, who flew down from Chicago, was met 
by a mounted escort at the entrance to the campus and 
conducted to the reviewing stand. 

The first part of the ceremony consisted of bringing 
front and center all students who were to receive special 
awards for outstanding work in military and all seniors 
who were to receive commissions. Following the presenta- 
tions, General Brown made a short address to the 158 
seniors who were to receive commissions. He stressed the 
duties and responsibilities of those who are selected as 
troop commanders in war. 

Despite the inclement weather, the spectators filled the 
grandstand to overflowing. 

The review, which followed the address by General 
Brown, was most impressive. 

The juniors, the bands and two platoons of Pershing 
Rifles remained on the field following the review, to pat- 
ticipate in the installation of the new student colonel, 
Mtr. Alexander E. Lawson, Coast Artillery Unit. 

The Pershing Rifles gave an impressive exhibition of 
close order drill under Sradene Captain Harold Echtern- 
ach. Mrs. Julian G. Goodhue, Evanston Illinois, State 
Regent, Illinois, D.A.R., presented Student Colonel 
Lawson with a saber. 

As has been the custom for several years, the R.0.A. 
of Illinois held its annual convention 1n Champaign on 
Military Day. Delegates and guests numbering about 
300 were present from the several chapters throughout 
the state. The R.O.A. luncheon was held in Newman 
Hall. 

Addresses wete made by General Brown, Acting Prest- 
dent Daniels, Colonel Fred R. Brown, and President- 
Elect Willard. 
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Inter-Armory Jumping Competition 
Ly Captain Frank DeK. Huyler, Cavalry Reserve 
HROU'¢ 
horse shi 
heen succes 
jumping abil 
serve organi Z: 
Ned King 
it due to his generous cooperation that horse show teams 
are now 1n tr aining. Manager of the Atlantic City and 
New York Spring Horse Shows, Mr. King included in 
‘ programs a number of interesting classes for these 
officers. They took the form of a high score competition 
occupying the first three sessions aud a team of three 
event, similar to that used at the Garden on International 
night, to round things off. The High Score competition 
was divided into three phases. During the first phase, two 
officers each rode two horses, the total score of the four 
mounts determining the standing. The second phase 
called for pair jumping, each team being able to enter 
two pairs, but only the score of their best pair being 
counted. The last phase called for teams of three jumpers, 
to be shown one following the other at a safe distance. 


To The New York Spring Horse Show goes the credit 


iH the courtesy of a number of the larger 
ows throughout the East, a movement bia 
fully lwnchad to develop horsemanship and 
lity ‘throughout the National Guard and Re- 
itions of he country. 


was the first to see the opportunity, and it , 
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of being the pioneers in the venture, and we hope that 
they di not suffer too severely because of it. At that 
time, having been gotten up on short notice, the teams 
suffered greatly from inexperience, and the performances 
taken as a whole were not so good. Of course, it must be 
taken into consideration that, for the size of the hall, the 
courses that were negotiated were extremely stiff. The 
Metropolitan Reserve Officers Team and that of the 61st 
Cavalry Division ran neck and neck throughout the show, 
the latter winning the High Score Competition, while the 
former won the cin on thee final evening. Other teams 
competing at New York were The Essex Troop (102d 
Cavalry), of Newark, New Jersey, and Squadron ““A”’ 
(rorst Cavalry), of New York City. As the show pro- 
gressed, the performances improved, until an entirely fav- 
orable showing was made during the last two sessions. 
Nearly a month intervened between the New York 
Spring Horse Show and that held at Atlantic City. Dur- 
ing this time, the teams worked hard, with the result that 
the performances in the Auditorium were highly credit- 
able. Only the pair jumping was bad, and that could be 
somewhat excused, inasmuch as the jumps were of the 
same height and type as those used by the International 
teams in New York. At that, the only j jump that proved 





61st Cavalry Division Team at Atlantic City—Left to right: Lieutenant Colonel John K. Brown, Coach, on Russellson; 
Lieutenant Colonel Herbert H. Frost on Jeb Stuart ; Captain Charles C. Farrelly on Lady Causeway; Captain Frank DeK. Huyler 
on Captain Kidd 
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a serious hindrance was the single bar 4’ 3” on the last 
diagonal. The horses that hit this carried it with them 
into the next jump, an eight fault score becoming almost 
a certainty. 

At Atlantic City, four teams competed. The Metro- 
politan Reserve Officers, composed of Captain F. Kersh- 
ner, Lieutenant J. W. Morris and Lieutenant George M. 
Kaufmann; The 61st Cavalry Division, Colonel Herbert 
H. Frost, Captain C. C. Farrelly and Captain Frank 
DeK. Huyler; The Essex Troop, Captain Donald A. Mc- 
Grath, Lieutenant Chas. E. Brady and Lieutenant Paul 
L. Burke. The 1037rd Cavalry Team, of Philadelphia, 
was made up of Lieutenant Joseph J. Wall, Lieutenant 
George Burns and Lieutenant Donald Griffen. 

The Metropolitan Team proved its superiority this 
time, though they were again closely pressed by the 61st. 
They won the high score competition with only one point 
separating the two teams, which shows how close the 
battle was. On the final night, they won again, with 
their rivals tied with the Essex Troop. The tie was de- 
cided by the toss of a coin, but the 61st’s luck still held 
good, so once again they emerged from a show with no 
ribbon worse than a 2d. In this class, five horses out of 
the twelve to jump made faultless performances, over a 
rather stiff “A” course. From this one can gather how 
much improvement has been made. At New York, only 
one horse went clean during the whole show. 

The courses jumped at Atlantic City were diversified, 
some being those used at The National, while others were 
borrowed from The Royal Winter Fair, Canada’s great 
show. Perhaps the most popular of all was the latter’s 
course “F,”” which was used in a modified form. Judg- 
ing from the manner in which the horses took it, some 
of the modified fences might well be restored to normal 
another year. In fact the inclusion of a Liverpool ought 
to make things more interesting. 

The National Guard and Reserve owes a great deal to 
The New York Spring Horse Show and The Atlantic 
City Horse Show for their assistance in enabling them to 
get started along the right path. Now that the ball is 
rolling, it is hoped that other organizations and other 
horse shows will fall in line and assist in not only improv- 
ing the jumping competition of the show ring, but in 
the more important objectives of improving the horse- 
manship of those officers who, in case of a national crisis, 
would be called upon to shoulder a large portion of 
the burden in connection with the defense of our country. 
As all cavalrymen know, the use of the horse as a valuable 
instrument of our army is by no means over, despite all 
the talk about mechanization, and one of the best ways 
to make him effective is to have his rider thoroughly fa- 
miliar with him both in sport and work. 


May-June 
Fort Ethan Allen Spring Horse Show 
{phos Spring Horse Show at Fort Ethan Allen, Ver. 


mont got away to an early start considering that j 
was held in a new outdoor hippodrome just three week 
after the winter accumulation of snow and ice had dis. 
appeared. This preliminary show, under the supervision 
of Lieutenant Colonel George W. DeArmond, ath Field 
Artillery, the Post Commander, and Lieutenant Colon¢| 
Arthur E. Wilbourn, 3rd Cavalry, Chairman of the 
Horse Show Committee, was held on Saturday, Apri 
28th. Major Joseph M. Tully, Cavalry, P.M.S.&T. x 
Norwich University was one of the judges. 

Much interest was shown in this Horse Show as evinced 
by the number of entries in the fifteen classes, there hay. 
ing been thirty-five entries in the Touch and Out Clas, 
This augurs well for the Summer Horse Show, the prin. 
cipal one, which will be held on June 1st and 2nd. 

The following are the winners in the various classes: 


Crass I—Troopers Mounts—Cava.ry 


1st Place: Tea Maid, ridden by Sergeant Dipalma, Troop 
“B,” 3td Cavalry. 

2nd Place: Bunney Boy, ridden by Pvt. rcl. Vaiskauckas, 
Troop “‘B,” 3rd Cav. 

3rd Place: 4F8o, ridden by Corporal Genero, Troop “A.” 
3rd Cavalry. 


Crass II— Troopers Mounts—AnrTILLERY 


1st Place: Bessie, ridden by Sergeant Grant, Hg. Ho. 
Bery. C.T. 7th F.A. 

2nd Place: Chick, ridden by Sergeant Larue, Hq. Hy. 
Bery. C.T. 7th F.A. 

3td Place: Blaze, ridden by St. Sgt. Paine, Hq. Hy. 
Bery. C.T. 7th F.A. 


Crass IIJ—Artitcery Horse In Hann 


1st Place: Ginger, won by Hg. Hg. Btry. C.T. 7th F.A. 
2nd Place: Zo18, won by Battery “A,” 7th F.A. 
3rd Place: Zo15, won by Battery “A.” 7th F.A. 


Crass I[V—En.isTep MEn’s JUMPING 


1st Place: Lady, ridden by Sgt. Carman, Troop “A,” 3td 
Cavalry. 

2nd Place: Tarzan, ridden by Sergeant Towne, Troop 
“B,” 3rd Cavalry. 

3rd Place: Blue Boy, ridden by Corporal Crowell, Troop 
“A,” 3rd Cavalry. 


Crass V— Of FIcers’ JUMPING 


ist Place: Strikebreaker, ridden by Lt. Col. Wilbourn, 
3rd Cavalry. 

2nd Place: Beatrice, ridden by 1st Lieut. Claybrook, 3d 
Cavalry. 

3rd Place: Bernice, ridden by 1st Lieut. Evans, 3rd Cav- 
alry. 
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Ci «ss VI—EN step Men’s JUMPING 
it Place: Billy, ridden by Corporal Czysewski, Brry. 
“Both F.A. 
and Place: Poor Boy, ridden by Corporal Butler, Troop 


“B,” 3rd Cavalry. 
3rd Place: Stock Boy, ridden by Pvt. rcl. Plantier, Vet- 
erinarv Det. 


Crass VII—Novice Poto Crass 


st Place: Betty Ann, ridden by Lt. Col. Wilbourn, 3rd 
Cavalry. 

and Place: Buddy, ridden by rst Lieut. Claybrook, 3rd 
Cavalry. 

3rd Place: Babe, ridden by 2nd Lieutenant Cain, 7th F.A. 


Crass VIII—Laptes’ JUMPING 


ist Place: Asheville, ridden by Miss Sabin1. 
and Place: High Time, ridden by Miss Wilbourn. 
td Place: Toa Gossip, ridden by Miss Dreibelbies. 


Crass [X—Orricers’ Novice JUMPING 
ist Place: Blue Bell, ridden by 2nd Lieutenant Dodge, 3rd 
Cavalry. 
and Place: Baglight, ridden by Captain Apgar, 3rd Cav- 
alry. 
td Place: Buddy, ridden by 1st Lieutenant Claybrook, 
3rd Cavalry. 


Crass X—-CuHi_pREN BEGINNER CLass 


ist Place: won by June Foster. 
and Place: won by Norman Warrington. 


3td Place: won by Marion Wakefield. 


Crass XI—Curipren’s Crass 
ist Place: won by Anne Wilbourn. 


and Place: won by Janey Gallier. 


3td Place: won by Billy Martin. 


Crass XII—Open Toucu Ann Out 


ist Place: Buster, ridden by Captain Shea, 7th F.A. 

and Place: Lady, ridden by Sergeant Carman, Troop 
a 3rd Cavalry. 

3td Place: Raza Buck, ridden by Corporal Butler, Troop 
“B,” 3rd Cavalry. 


Crass XI1]—Lantes’ Crass 


ist Place: Town Gossip, ridden by Miss Dreibelbies. 
and Place: Enslaved, ridden by Miss Wilbourn. 
3td Place: Asheville, ridden by Miss Sabin. 


Crass XIV—-Nove ty INTERLUDE 
Captain R. L. Greene, 7th Field Artillery. 


This act by Captain Greene was quite a surprise to the 
audience. It consisted of an imitation steam calliope 
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Bumpy, first in Officer's Charger Class, per even sag J ot 
Joseph M. Glasgow, 3rd Cavalry 


painted with various colors and labelled “Ethan Allen 
Circus.” The calliope was drawn by four mules of the 
Service Battery, 7th Field Artillery, with Captain Greene 
furnishing the music. The act went over big, as was 
evinced by the delight and hilarity of the sadist: 


Crass X V—OrrFicers’ CHARGERS 


1st Place: Bumpy, ridden by 1st Lieutenant Glasgow, 3rd 
Cavalry. 

2nd Place: High Time, ridden by 2nd Lieut. Dodge, 3rd 
Cavalry. 

3rd Place: Asheville, ridden by 2nd Lieut. Schimmel pfen- 
nig, 7th F.A. 


q i rd 


Miscellaneous Announcements 
The Amsterdam International Horse Show will be held 
in the Olympic Stadium from the 2oth to the 24th of 


June, 1934. 


t oA > 


The Fédération Equestre Internationale has charged the 
Gesellschaft zur Forderung des Renn-und Hindernis- 
sportes of Thun, Sutiiatthaned. with the organization of 
the 5th Annual International Dressage Contest, to be 
held June 29 to July 1, 1934. 

i A ¥ 


July 7 to 15, 1934, are the dates set for the International 
Horse Show at Lucerne, Switzerland. 


t ¥ q 


The Association de Sport Hippique et de Reproduction 
Chevaline de Somogy-Zala invites riders of the United 
States to participate in the International Long Distance 
Race, which will start from Vienna, October 8th, follow- 
ing the International Horse Show at that city, and which 
will finish at Budapest, the 15th of October. This race 
will be over a course approximately 400 miles long and 
will be similar to the endurance rides held in the United 
States a few years ago. 
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FEFFEFFIFF 


The Act of June 15, 1933 


By LieuTENANT CoLonet Herovp j. WEILER, 
Field Artillery, N.G.U.S. 


HE amendment to the National Defense Act 
passed by the Congress on June 15, 1933 has four 
main provisions: 
It creates a new reserve component of the Army 
called the National Guard of the United States. 

2. It creates a reserve for the National Guard of the 
United States called the Inactive National Guard. 

3. It provides that henceforth, inasfar as is practi- 
cable, the units of the National Guard shall be used 
mtact in a war. 

4. It provides that these units shall be returned in- 
tact to the states after the war. 

The law does not change in any respect the President’s 
power to call forth the militia to repel 1 invasion, suppress 
disorders, or maintain the laws; it merely clarifies and 
simplifies the method by which this is done. Hence- 
forth, instead of having to draft or call the National 
Guard into the service i the United States, with all the 
delays attending these complicated and cumbersome pro- 
cesses, organizations will be subject to the orders of the 
Presidene i in the same way as those of the Regular Army. 

In 1917 part of the delay in mobilizing the Guard was 
due to the need of organizing it into higher units, but 
much of it was due to impediments in the ng This con- 
fusion will no longer be necessary. The higher units are 
formed, and the new law provides that they shall not be 
tampered with, unless imperative need exists, and shall 
be available for service at once. Hitherto demobilization 
destroyed the Guard, and it had to be created afresh in 
every state and territory. This brought on a period of the 
Dark Ages in the Guard. Useful men and valuable ex- 
perience were lost. The damage to its efficiency could be 
repaired only slowly. This will be changed by the new 
law. No longer will National Guard lives be com- 
missioned in the Reserve Corps, but instead will bear 
commissions in the National Guard of the United States. 
The Inactive National Guard is merely a new name for 
the National Guard Reserve. The change is in name only, 
to prevent the possibility of confusing it with the Organ- 
ized Reserve, and does not affect policies regarding as- 
signed reservists. 

In approaching a study of this Act, it is necessary to go 
behind the law itself and delve into its history and to as- 
certain what was intended to be accomplished by those 
who were responsible for this legislation. First, we should 


; 5 i 
know what the National Guard itself intended when they 


A review of the amendmen} 
to the National Defense Act 


proposed the amendments, and secondly, we should 
know what Congress in its wisdom decided to do and 
what it intended should be accomplished when the pro- 
posed legislation was enacted into law. 

The National Guard of today represents the growth of 
the ideas of the United States as to the trained citizen- 
soldier. Its period of development has been coincident with 
that of the American nation itself. The origin of the Na 
tional Guard is found 1n the earliest militia bands of colon- 
ial days. Very little was done to make an effective force of 
this militia until after the Spanish-American War. Prior 
to that time it was pretty much an orphan and depended 
upon the pattiotism and military inclinations of the indi- 
viduals in various communities. In time of peace men 
bought their own uniforms and drilled when the spirit 
moved them, the principal object in reaching perfection 
being to win competitive drills which were held by vati- 
ous organizations throughout the country. 

After the Spanish-American War more definite steps 
were taken to bring these forces into a state that would 
make them of value in times of emergency. A great deal 
of progress was made between 1900 and 1916, when these 
troops were called out and sent to the border under the 
Constitutional provision giving the President power to 
call forth the Militia. This mobilization showed that there 
was still much to be desired before the National Guard 
could be considered an effective force ready for use in 
times of national emergency. The National Guard was 
organized 1 into combat divisions and many of these di- 
visions went overseas. The history of operations of these 
divisions in France gave an indication of what might be 
accomplished if adequate support were given to their 
organization and training in time of peace. 

In 1920 steps were taken to amend the National De- 
fense Act which had been passed in 1916. The amend- 
ment of 1920 provided a definite program for the devel- 
opment of the civilian components of the Army of the 
United States. It was realized at that time that the Na 
tional Guard could be made into an effective military 
force ready for at least limited service in the beginning 
of any emergency. The reorganization of the National 
Guard after the war resulted in the formation of eighteen 
infantry divisions, four cavalry divisions, and certain 
auxiliary troops, including antiaircraft and harbor de- 
fense. The National Guard was still not a part of the 
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Army of the United States except when called to active 
law, and the old provisions of law, that required a draft 
of the National Guard into federal service, were still in 
force. It was felt that additional legislation should be 
sought in order to eliminate the necessity for the drafting 
of the National Guard in time of emergency and to take 
in time of peace as many as possible of the steps necessary 
to bring the National Guard into federal service in time 


of war. 


History OF THE ACT OF JUNE 15, 1933 

In 1926, the National Guard Association, in conven- 
tion assembled at Lousiville, Kentucky, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“* * * That we hereby reaffirm our position hereto- 
fore declared with regard to our status, and that we 
favor appropriate amendments of the National Defense 
Act so that the federally recognized National Guard 
shall at all times, whether in peace or war, be a com- 
ponent of the Army of the United States, its status 
under the Constitution being preserved, so that its gov- 
ernment when not in the service of the United States 
shall be left to the respective States, and that all feder- 
ally recognized officers thereof shall be duly appointed 
and commissioned therein.” 


From the above it will be seen that it was the definite 
intention of the National Guard that the fed *rally recog- 
nized National Guard shall at all times, both in peace 
and war, be a component of the Army of the United 
States; that the government or administration of the Na- 
tional Guard, when not in the service of the United States 
shall remain with the states; and that all federally recog- 
nized officers of the National Guard shall be duly ap- 
pointed and commissioned in the component of the Army 
of the United States which was to be created by the new 
legislation; that is, the National Guard of the United 
States, 


Further very careful study was given to the subject by 
the National Guard through committees appointed for 
that specific purpose by proper authority, and definite 
conclusions were reached, which conclusions were as fol- 
lows: that a new federal reserve component could be 
legally created; that there was -no legal objection to 
amendments to the National Defense Act to provide 
that the officers and men of the new federal reserve force 
should consist of the federally recognized members of the 
National Guard; that there was no legal objection to pro- 
viding that such officers shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent; that service under the Presidential appointment in 
the new federal reserve force would take effect in the 
future; that such amendments would make it clear that 
the administration and control of the National Guard 
would temain unimpaired to the States, except during 
active setvice as a part of the Army of the United States; 
that in event of a national emergency, such reserve or any 
part thereof may be ordered into active federal service 
without change of organization or personnel; that when 
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the Federal Government had no further use for this fed- 
eral reserve force, it could be returned to the States and 
revert from such active federal service to its former reserve 
status and its state status; that the “call” of the federally 
recognized National Guard under the Militia Clause of 
the Constitution would not be disturbed; and that the 
draft provisions of the National Defense Act insofar as 
they relate to members of the National Guard should be 
eliminated by repeal. 

Having reached the above conclusions, conferences 
were held between representatives of the National Guard, 
officers representing the National Guard Bureau of the 
War Department, and officers representing the Reserve 
Officers’ Association. The latter Association was brought 
into the conferences because of the fact that a number of 
suggested amendments would, if enacted into law, affect 
sections of the National Defense Act which sections dealt 
with the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Following these conferences, a bill was prepared and 
presented to the Congress by Representative Speaks of 
Ohio. Embodied within the provisions of this bill were 
all the principles enunciated above. The bill in substan- 
tially the same form was before Congress for a period of 
approximately five years, during which time it was fully 
discussed by the committees of Congress and was care- 
fully and repeatedly studied within the War Department. 


It was definitely understood by all concerned that the 
new reserve force created by the bill was to be based upon 
those officers and the men who were in a federally recog- 
nized status, and in the future, officers and men receiving 
federal recognition would automatically be placed in the 
new federal reserve known as the National Guard of the 
United States. 

So much for the history of the law. Now let us see 
what the practical results of its operation will be. 


War Department General Orders No. 3 dated April 
4, 1934, puts into effect the provisions of the Act. It ap- 
points in the National Guard of the United States all 
officers and warrant officers of the National Guard and 
makes provision for the enlistment for the unexpired por- 
tion of their term of all present enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard. It also tenders an appointment as officers 
of the National Guard of the United States to all enlisted 
men of the National Guard now holding commissions in 


the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


Tue NatTIoNAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

The question is often asked, “What is the National 
Guard of the United States?’’ It can best be answered in 
the language used in the bill. 

“National Guard of the United States’ means a 
reserve component of the Army of the United States 
composed of those federally recognized units and or- 
ganizations and persons duly appointed and commis- 
sioned in the active and inactive National Guard of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, who have taken and subscribed to the oath of of- 
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fice prescribed in Section 73 of this Act, and of those 
officers and warrant officers appointed as prescribed in 
Sections 75 and 111 of this Act, and of those persons 
duly enlisted in the National Guard of the United 
States and of the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, who have taken and suscribed to 
the oath of enlistment prescribed in Section 70 of this 


Act.” 


Its officers are reserve officers and the law so states. The 
enlisted men are members of a reserve force and the law 
is also clear on that. 

By making of the National Guard this reserve force 
called the National Guard of the United States, there are 
taken, in time of peace, all of the steps necessary in time 
of war to bring the National Guard into the service of 
the United States except that the Congress must declare 
an emergency and authorize the use of armed forces other 
than the Regular Army and the President must order the 
National Guard into active service. The law does away 
with the previous necessity of National Guard officers 
having reserve commissions and consequently none will 
be issued in the future. 

The examination provided for officers and warrant of- 
ficers may be held prior to the original appointment or pro- 
motion of any individual as an officer or warrant officer and 
if the applicant has been found qualified, he may be issued 
a certificate of eligibility by the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau, which certificate, in the event of appoint- 
ment or promotion within two years to the office for 
which he was found qualified, shall entitle the holder to 
federal recognition without further examination, except 
as to his physical condition. This will provide an eligibil- 
ity list of men for whom vacancies do not now exist. This 
eligibility will cease when a man severs his connection 
in the National Guard. 

The creation of the National Guard of the United 
States not only does away with the need for a cotermin- 
ous commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps by creating 
a National Guard status of equal availability for officers, 
but this new National Guard status called the National 
Guard of the United States includes warrant officers and 
enlisted men, thereby making the entire National Guard 
as available for entry into federal service as were formerly 
only those officers holding commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

The law does not contemplate that there will be any 
officers in the National Guard except those who also hold 
commissions in the National Guard of the United States. 


Tue Inactive NATIONAL GUARD 

The Inactive National Guard replaces the National 
Guard Reserve insofar as the Federal Government is 
concerned. It consists of officers, warrant officers and 
enlisted men. To allow for expansion to war strength, 
it is provided that an officer who for business reasons 
is forced to separate himself from the active National 
Guard, may, if he so requests, retain his commission 
in the National Guard of the United States and for 


commissioning in time of peace, enlisted men in the 
National Guard of the United States. It also provides 
for enlistment in the active National Guard and for trans 
fers between the active and inactive National Guard ; 

Standards of efficiency for officers of the Inactive Ne 
tional Guard who are part of the National Guard of the 
United States will require the performance of at least the 
same amount of inactive duty required of members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. In addition to this, they should 
be given an opportunity for active duty training when. 
ever there is a vacancy during the field training petiod to 
which they can be assigned. 

Annual physical examinations will be required, based 
on the same standards as those for active duty officers, 

This Inactive National Guard is a reservoir to provide 
officers and enlisted men for expansion of the Nationa 
Guard for war service. This expansion will require ap- 
proximately 15,000 officers and the ideal situation will be 
for each state to have commissioned in the Inactive No- 
tional Guard sufficient qualified officers to fill all war 
vacancies for that state. 

The policy has been adopted of commissioning enlisted 
men of the National Guard only in the National Guard 
of the United States, thereby discontinuing the practice 
of giving them commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

The result of this is to reserve to the National Guard 
priority on the services of all members of the National 
Guard. 

The practice in some states, of transferring to the Nz- 
tional Guard Reserve officers who did not meet the te- 
quired standards for remaining active, resulted in many 
officers being retained in the National Guard Reserve who 
would be worthless for use in an emergency. Officers of 
this type will be eliminated from the National Guard. 
The standards for remaining in the Inactive Nationa 
Guard will insure that only those officeres who can step 
in and take their places in an emergency will be so te- 
tained. 


Nationat Guarp Units Maintainep Intact IN 
EMERGENCY 

The law provides that in time of emergency the Na- 
tional Guard shall be maintained intact insofar as possible 
and that, in expansion to war strength, officer personnel 
will be taken from the National Guard. 

This should act to prevent the breaking up of combat 
units for use as replacements as was done in some casts 
in the World War. Many of us remember the confusion 
resulting from throwing together units from different 
states and sending to them hastily gathered staffs com 
pletely unknown to the troops and knowing nothing of 
the troops whose organization and training they were 0 
direct. Surely having a carefully trained staff known 
and knowing the troops they are to serve with will result 
in a vast improvement. The results already achieved give 
an indication of what we may expect on mobilization. 


The National Guard in 1917 could furnish only a hetet- 
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psenous hodg< podge of units which it took many 
months to organize into even the semblance of fighting 


jivisions. Now the National Guard can put in the field 
eighteen infantry divisions completely organized as to 
headquarters nd staffs. The troops composing these 
jivisions know each other and the commanding officers 
ind staffs know the capabilities and possibilities of the 
troops. ; ; wr 

The knowledge that the National Guard divisions will 
be used as now constituted and that no wholesale break- 
ing-up and reorganization is contemplated on the out- 
break of war should be the greatest inspiration to im- 
rovement possible. It should raise morale as no other 


single thing could do. 


RerurN TO STATES AS ORGANIZATIONS WHEN 
EmerGENCY Is ENDED 

The law provides that when the emergency is past, the 
National Guard will be returned to the States as organiza- 
tions, Those who had a part in the post-war organiza- 
tion of the National Guard know how much this-means. 
Atleast one lesson of the World War has been learned. 

Knowing that the heritage of their service will continue 
to be an inspiration in the years to come should cause all 
to make the most of their opportunities. This is assured 
by the policy of returning the National Guard to the 
states as organizations when the emergency ceases instead 
of discharging and scattering them to all parts of the 
country as was done on the termination of the World 
War. 

Several years were lost in this reorganization before 
the Guard was again sufficiently organized to take full 
advantage of training opportunities. Much time and ef- 
fort were necessary to do what would have been unneces- 
ary if this law had then been in force. 


CoNCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, we may sum up the results of this legis- 
lation as follows: 

It has increased the readiness of the National Guard 
for war by doing away with the necessity for drafting it 
into the service of the United States. It has not increased 
the power of the Federal Government over the Guard. 
It has, however, facilitated the exercise of that power. It 
has not decreased the power of the states over the Na- 
tional Guard. 

It provides for the National Guard a reserve of its own. 
The Inactive National Guard stands in the same relation 
to the active National Guard as the Organized Reserves 
do to the Regular Army. 

It insures to as great an extent as possible the use of the 
National Guard as units and organizations to and includ- 
ing divisions. 

It insures the return to the states of the National Guard 
when the emergency is past, thereby eliminating conse- 
quent reorganization by the states. 

This law has greatly strengthened the National Guard 


by requiring an increased readiness for emergency. It was 
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a necessary supplement to the National Defense Act of 
1920. 

Delay has been experienced in putting the law into 
effect due to the differences of interpretation placed upon 
some of its provisions by those responsible for carrying 
them out. A decision by the Attorney General of the 
United States was necessary on a few questions. Many 
changes in regulations are necessary to put the law into 
operation. These are now in course of preparation. 

The National Guard is today, without question, the 
finest body of non-professional troops in the history of the 
world. The progress which has been made in a few years 
is nothing short of phenomenal and gives an indication 
of what we may look forward to in the years to come un- 
der a continuing policy of improvement. 

Y 4 1 
The Adjutants’ General Convention 


N April g, 10 and 11, 1934, the Association of State 

Adjutants General met in annual convention at the 

National Guard Bureau to discuss matters of common 
interest to the National Guards of the various states. 

Brigadier General Ralph M. Immell, Adjutant General 
of Wisconsin, President of the Association, opened the 
first meeting on Monday, April 9. The Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, Major General George E. Leach, 
gave a brief summary of the activities of the Bureau for 
the past year. He was followed by the Honorable Ross 
A. Collins, Chairman of the sub-committee on Appto- 
priations for the War Department, who made a brief, 
informal speech. 

The subjects dealt with by the convention included the 
discussion of the war-time functions of the state Adjutants 
General, the most important of which is the administra- 
tion of the Selective Service Law. This subject was out- 
lined by the joint Army and Navy Selective Service Com- 
mittee and representatives of G-I, War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, who reported that great progress had been made 
in the preparation of plans. 

The application and operation of the amendments to 
the National Defense Act contained in the National 
Guard Status Bill were discussed at considerable length. 
The practical operation of the National Guard under this 
amendment was explained to the assembly. The matter 
of field and service trains of the infantry division was also 
discussed at length in its many phases, particularly with 
reference to the moving of troops to and from training 
camps by motor and the disposal of harness and other 
equipment render surplus by the adoption of motor 
vehicles. 

The subject of public liability in connection with the 
use of these trucks on public roads was discussed very 
extensively and a recommendation was made that some 
decision be reached as to the relative liability of the states 
and the federal government. 

The program of construction under the Public Works 
Act which includes improvements at practically all Na- 
tional Guard training camps in the United States was 
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also discussed and a new program for submission to the 
Administrator of Public Works was taken up with the 
Adjutants General of the various states. 

Resolutions favoring the changing in the method of 
selecting candidates from the National Guard for appoint- 
ment to the United States Military Academy to give each 
state a definite allocation of the vacancy when their 
strength entitled them to one, were not adopted by the 
convention. 

The plans of the National Guard Bureau for organizing 
essential units in the infantry division by a reduction of 
the present authorized strength to maintenance strength 
and by a slight reduction in the percentage of attendance 
required for armory drill pay was explained and met the 
approval of the Convention. 

The situation in the National Guard as to airplanes and 
the proposed transfer of observation planes from the Regu- 
lar Army to the National Guard were the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. While nothing definite was learned 
it is understood that only late model planes will be so 
transferred. 

The modification of the .45 caliber automatic pistol to 
make it a .22 caliber pistol for target practice purposes 
was explained and demonstrated to the assembled officers. 
It 1s proposed to furnish these to the National Guard 
units for target practice and to draw suitable training 
regulations for their use. The .22 caliber machine gun was 
also demonstrated and the methods of training with it 
were discussed at length. 

Colonel Henry H. Rutherford, Medical Corps, U. S. 
Army reported that the National Guard was now satisfac- 
torily immunized and that the standards of medical ex- 
amination compared favorably with those of the Regular 
Army. 

On Tuesday, April to, Major General Mathew A. 
Tinley, President of the National Guard Association of 
the United States, and Major General Amos Fries ad- 
dressed the Convention, and when the business session 
was ended, the members, the officers of the National 
Guard Bureau, and their guests, adjourned to the Army 
and Navy Country Club for luncheon. There the Assis- 
tant Secretary of War, the Honorable Harry S. Wood- 
ring, the Honorable T. B. Parks, Representative from 
Arkansas, and the Honorable Ross A. Collins, spoke. 

The last day of the convention was taken up with un- 
finished business and new business, and the election of 
officers for the coming year. The same officers who served 
during 1933-34 were reélected: Brigadier General Ralph 
_ M. Immell, President; Brigadier General Carlos Black, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Brigadier General Herbert ss 
Johnson, Vice-President. 

The Adjutants General of the various states are: Briga- 
dier Generals Hartley A. Moon, Alabama; Oscar F. 
Temple, Arizona; E. L. Compere, Arkansas; Seth E. 
Howard, California; Neil W. Kimball, Colorado; Wil- 
liam F. Ladd, Connecticut; Weller E. Stover, Delaware; 


Lieutenant Colonel John S. Upham, District of Colum- 


May-] Une 


bia; Brigadier Generals Vivian B. Collins, Florida; Lind. 
ley W. Camp, Georgia; Colonel Perry M. Smoot, Terr. 
tory of Hawau; Brigadier Generals M. G. McConnd 
Idaho; C. E. Black, Illinois; Elmer F. Straub, Indiang 
Charles H. Grahl, Iowa; Milton R. McLean, Kans 
Henry H. Denhardt, Kentucky; Raymond H, Fleming 
Louisiana; James W. Hanson, Maine; Milton R. Reck. 
ord, Maryland; John H. Agnew, Massachusetts; Colon 
John S. Bersey, Michigan; Brigadier Generals F, 4 
Walsh, Minnesota; Thomas J. Grayson, Mississippi 
Harold W. Brown, Missouri; E. W. Williams, Montang: 
Herbert J. Paul, Nebraska; Jay H. White, Nevad: 
Charles W. Howard, New Hampshire; William A. Ho. 
gins, New Jersey; Osborne C. Wood, New Mexico 
Major General Franklin W. Ward, New York; Brigadier 
Generals J. VanB. Motts, North Carolina; Earle R. Sarles 
North Dakota; Frank D. Henderson, Ohio; Charles W. 
Barrett, Oklahoma; George A. White, Oregon; David 
J. Davis, Pennsylvania; Major John A. Wilson, Puerto 
Rico; Brigadier Generals Herbert R. Dean, Rhode Island: 
James £. Dozier, South Carolina; Edwin C. Coffey. 
South Dakota; J. H. Ballew, Tennessee; Henry Hutch. 
ings, Texas; Colonel William C. Williams, Utah: Briga. 
dier Generals Herbert T. Johnson, Vermont; Samuel 6. 
Waller, Virginia; Maurice Thompson, Washington; 
Colonel P. D. Shingleton, West Virginia (acting) ; Brido- 
dier Generals Ralph M. Immell, Wisconsin; E. L. Esmay, 


Wyoming. 
National Guard Appropriations 


HE following discussion of the War Department Ap 
propriations Bill as it affects the National Guard i 
extracted from the remarks of the Honorable Ross A 
Collins, Chairman of the Sub-committee on Militan 
Appropriations, from The Congressional Record {or 
March 27, 1934 (pp. 4004-4016): | 
“Now, with regard to the increases elsewhere, thi 
bill carries 42 drills for the National Guard. For the 
resent year the National Guard has been restricted 
to 36 drills. This bill puts the number of drills up to 
42. The law provides for 48. Even though we could, 
I do not know that we would have put the drills up to 
48, the amount prescribed in the National Defense 
Act. As a matter of truth, England has an organi 
zation comparable to the National Guard; and the 
English officers believe that 42 drills is,a sufficient 
number for their organization. Personally, | have 
talked with quite a number of very prominent men 10 
the National Guard. I could not well give thet 
names because it might not be a popular thing fo 
them to say, but most of the men with whom I have 
talked believe that 42 is a better number than 48. 
“Besides increasing the number of drills, the com 
mittee has provided in this bill apparently $1,500.0 
to complete the motorization of the National Guard. 
As a matter of truth, the bill contemplates an & 
penditure of $3,000,000. The Guard 1s getting 
$865,000 from P.W.A. for motorization. This bil 
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really gives them $3,000,000 additional. This is true, 
and yet it is not true. They are going to be able 
through savings, to find $1,500,000. They have testi- 
fied Foor m me of the savings will result from being 
fred of the cost of repairing the old equipment that 
will be displaced. The National Guard authorities 
agree, furt! 1ermore, to amortize this $3,000,000 over 
a period of two years, 

“The N: tional Guard has a membership of 1g0,000 
men. By changing the National Guard from an 
organization dhe | is abil to travel at the rate of 3 miles 
an hour to one that ts able to travel at the rate of 25 or 
30 miles an hour, in the event of an emergency, these 
190,000 men can be taken to any part of the United 
States in 4 days. Not only that, but we have 190,000 
men in the National Guard now available for combat 
duty. All of these men, every one of them, are effective. 
We have twice as many effectives in the National 
Guard today as we had three years ago without having 
increased their number by a single man. At the same 
time we have reduced the appropriations for the Na- 
tional Guard from around $35,000,000 to $27,500,000, 
yet we have more than doubled its effectiveness. 

“These added drills cost approximately $250,000 
aplece. You will notice that $968,000 is recommended 
for this purpose. In other words, the National Guard 
says it will be able to provide out of savings for two 

of the six additional drills. 

“You will observe with respect to this particular ap- 
propriation that $500,000 of the ammunition item has 
been eliminated. This is because of the fact that the 
Guard has gotten $1,304,000 on ammunition from the 
P.W.A. of which $1,129,000 will be available for ex- 
penditures in 1935. This together with the ammunition 
they have on hand will be more than sufficient to take 
care of their needs during the fiscal year 1935. 

“We have reduced che estimated by $271,579 for 
motor tr ansportation. Possibly we should have cut it 
more. The new equipment that the Army will have, to 
be procured out of P.W.A. funds, should reflect lesser 
expenditures for maintenance and operation if the old 
equipment is gotten rid of, which we require them 
to do. 

“OF 8,309 vehicles on hand as of January 1, 1934, 
5894 are classed as World War procurements and 
596 as older than 5 years. Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been squandered i in trying to keep 
this old equipment operating. 

“To what extent, if any, old equipment would be 
discarded upon delivery of the new, there seemed to 
be considerable uncertainty on the part of the De- 
pattment’s representatives. The committee was un- 
able to get any definite information. Therefore, it has 
inserted ; in the bill a provision prohibiting expenditures 
other than for salvaging or scrapping on any vehicle 
procured prior to January I, 1920, except tractors. The 
Department is left to exercise its discretion as to these. 


NATIONAL GUARD NOTES a 


“The committee has repeated the provision in the 
current. appropriations act authorizing the purchase of 
light trucks out of savings that would accrue from 
their substitution for animals of their use instead of com- 
mercial transportation.” 

In publishing this information to the Guard, the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau commented also on that position of 
Mr. Collins’ speech in which he discusssed age as a factor 
in military leadership: 

“While Mr. Collins’ indictment of age as a bar to 
military program did not mention specifically the Na- 
tional Guard, that does not mean that the Guard can 
afford to neglect his injunction ‘let us eradicate “age” 
now and fill vacant positions with officers possessing 
vigor, stamina and leadership,’ since, 

‘The only real successes of the last war were 
achieved when the strongest attributes of youth were 
utilized most fully. Those military attributes are 
mobility and surprise. Surprise was achieved through 
vigor and dissembling. Age possesses neither of these 
characteristics and cannot manufacture them by 
ptayet nor by army orders and regulations.’ 

“General MacArthur’s article otic appeared in the 

Hearst papers recently in connection with the National 

Defense Week was cited, and the statement of Brig. 

Gen. G. H. Estes before the Tank School at Fort td 

ning (quoted in the Annual Report of the Chief of 

Staff): “What we must have is a swift, smashing mili- 

tary machine full of pep and vigor.’ 

“The motorization of the National Guard will make 
possible such a machine if the Guard keeps to the 
ideals of a youthful army with a keen appetite for pro- 


fessional cultur 
ture.’ ¥ ‘ 


Change in the Command of the 29th Division 
HE death of Major General Anton Stephan on April 
10, 1934, deprived the 2gth Division of its Command- 
ing General. Brigadier General Milton A. Reckord has 
bats selected to Ail the vacancy caused by General Step- 
han’s death. 

Anton Stephan was born at sea on January g, 1871. 
His enlistment on July 25, 1887, was the beginning of a 
long and distinguished career in the Niseioaal Gass 
His cnaiadeial service began on October 24, 1891. He 
served as a lieutenant colonel of infantry on the Mexican 
Border from June 19, 1916 to March 12, 1917, when his 
federal service in the World War began. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel on August 26, 1918. After 
the war, on November 23, 1921, he was made a brig- 
adier general. The rank of major general held at the 
time of his death, dates from July 31, 1923, when he 
was assigned to the command of the 29th Division. 

His successor, Major General Milton A. Reckord, was 
born December 31, 1879. He enlisted in the rst Mary- 
land Infantry in February, 1go1. His service includes 
the Mexican Border and the World War in which he 
was awarded the D.S.C. In 1920 he was appointed Ad- 


jutant General of Maryland, which office he still holds. 
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BRAZIL—Revista Militar Brazileira—December, 1933. 

New Potiticat-ADMINISTRATIVE SUBDIVISIONS OF 

Brazit. By Lieutenant Colonel Raoul Correia Ban- 
deira de Melo. 


The author discusses an interesting plan for a redivision 
of Brazil into new political-administrative units. At pres- 
ent the United States of Brazil consist of 20 states, the 
federal district, and the territory of Acre. The vast ex- 
panse of territory of these states, the great variety of 
physical and climatic conditions, the distribution of the 
population and other considerations suggest the advisabil- 
ity of redistributing the national domain. The plan dis- 
cussed by the i oe contemplates the creation of 30 
states, 10 provinces, 20 territories and 10 national districts 
including a new federal district, more centrally located 
and parwed out of the present State of Goiaz, which would 
under the new plan become the new home of the federal 
government. 

‘The present federal district, including Rio de Janeiro, 
capital city of the southern republic, wih an enlarged ter- 
ritory is slated to become one of the thirty states ra the 
union. The new c capital, al — suggests, should be 
named “Brazilia,’ “Uniaa” “‘Crnivo,” The present 
territory of Acre would ia one of the ten provinces 
while the other nine with an av erage territory of 129,000 
square kilometers and a population at more than 200,000 
would be carved out of the several existing states. Each 
of the twenty territories under the proposed plan would 
have an area of 209,700 square kilometers and a popula- 
tion of less than 200,000 souls. With the increase of 
population each territory could in turn be subdivided into 
three territories, provinces, states or any other kind of 
separate political-administrative units. The national dis- 
tricts, other than the proposed new federal districts, would 
be small outlying areas largely of strategic importance, 
with an average territory of 12,800 square idhicnatens and 
populations varying between 10,000 and 50,000. The 
authors supplies idee details of the plan, boundaries of the 
proposed new states, provinces, territories and districts, to- 
gether with information relative to their present status. A 
map of Brazil showing the boundaries of the new political- 
administrative units accompanies the plan. 


CANADA — Canadian Defence Quarterly — January, 


1934. 

THE GERMAN Crisis. By “An Observer.” 

The author summarizes the outstanding effects of Hit- 
lerism upon Germany in the domestic anu the interna- 
tional field. Communists, socialists and Jews, he states, 
have been eliminated. Freedom of thought and speech 
have likewise been banished. He describes the Nazi pol- 
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icy against the Jews as ‘“‘medieval” without furnishing 
particulars regarding the Jewish question. 


On the credit side of the ledger the author acknowl. 
edges the fact that Hitlerism has given to the German 
people a new sense of leadership and purpose. Hitler, he 
states, has called forth admirable qualities of discipline 
self-sacrifice and public service. The physical training 
received by the youth also excites his admiration, 4. 
though he patently regards it as training for war. As to 
the extent of Gemasey’ s wat preparations, the author ob. 
serves, opinions differ. France apparently believes that 
Germany is within short distance of effective armament 
British military circles, on the contrary, are inclined to the 
belief, that while Germany is already morally rearmed, 
her material equipment still is so deficient as to render her 
incapable of an offensive against a first-class power. 

The author believes that the cardinal aim of German 
policy is the recovery of lost territories, and he cites in 
support of this belief the twelve great wreaths in the Hal! 
of Marshals at Munich, each of dens dedicated to one los 
territory among them ‘South Tirol,” formerly an Aus- 
trian province. Anschluss or union with Austria seems 
to be uppermost in the German mind at present. In thi 
connection the author notes, that whereas before the ad- 
vent of Hitler the bulk of the Austrian population fay- 
ored such union, it is now definitely opposed to it. Naz 
policy towards Austria, in the author’s opinion, has not 
only rendered unlikely a German-Italian alliance, but 
proved a potent force in bringing about a better under 
standing between Italy and Peace. In conclusion the 
author lice -s that if Germany cannot settle down and 
abandon the policy of restless aggression which is distutb- 


ing Europe, it might become necessary to break up Get- 


many into her component parts as she was before Bs. 
marck, and then bring about an union between Austria 
and the Catholic Souls of Germany, and to erect a sept 
rate Rhineland Republic as a barrier between isolated 
Prussia and France. 


MEXICO—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina—anv 
ary, 1934. 

Tue AMERICAN CAVALRY AND THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
Fort Ritey SCHOOL AND THE Cava.ry Boaro. By 
Captain Ruben Calderon, Cavalry. 

The author, an instructor of cavalry tactics at the Mex- 
can “Escuela Superior de Guerra,” presents an interesting 
discussion of our cavalry. He pays particular attention to 
the functions of the Cavalry School and the Cavalty 
Board, and their influence upon the organization, equip 
ment, training and tactical indoctrination of the cavalry 
arm of the United States Army. The author illustrates 
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his interesting study, which he delivered in the form of a 
lecture before « group of ranking officers of the Mexican 
Army under the auspices of the ‘““Comision de Estudios 
Militares,”” with two typical Riley cavalry problems. He 
quotes the Ficnch General Weygand as to the future of 
cavalry as follows: ““The cavalry, far from losing its im- 
portance, will have as great a part in the war of the future 
swe believe it has had in the past. It will retain its im- 
portance as long as rapidity and surprise retain their value 
on the field of battle.” 

The author believes that Mexico should adopt a na- 
onal doctrine of war, and pointing to the geographical 
position of the country, its historic antecedents and tradi- 
tions, he concludes that cavalry must necessarily play an 
important role in the formulation of such a doctrine. In 
support of his views he quotes the Spanish General Staff 
as follows: “While industrial countries like the United 
States and Great Britain mistakenly prefer the machine 
to the horse, and other countries, like France and Italy, 
have definitely adopted a more appropriate combination 
of the two, still other countries like Mexico, not having 
any important industry, prudently exploit their natural 
resources, employing the horse as the best means of trans- 


portation. 


URUGUAY — Revista Militar y Naval — November- 
December, 1933. 
One Year WiTH A GERMAN INFANTRY REGIMENT. By 
Major Carlos Nicholson. 

The author, an officer of the Peruvian Army, presents 
an interesting résumé of his observations while attached 
toa German regiment of Infantry. The post-war Ger- 
man infantry regiment, he writes, consists of headquarters 
and headquarters company, three combat battalions, one 
replacement or instruction battalion, one trench-mortar 
company and, theoretically, one accompanying gun bat- 
try. The latter, owing to treaty restrictions, 1s actually 
represented by wooden guns. Combat battalions consist 
of headquarters and headquarters company, three rifle 
companies and one machine-gun company. The instruc- 
tion battalion consists of three companies, each correspond- 
ing to a combat battalion. 

Discipline, the author observes, ts perfect, and morale 
high. Training is extensive as well as intensive and 
up-to-date. Veneration of traditions of the Old Army has 
become a veritable cult of the Reichswehr, which, in the 
author’ s opinion, 1s inferior to its model only in point of 
numbers. The Replacement Battalion is the training 
cadre of the regiment where all recruits receive their 
preparation for service in the ranks. The course of re- 
ctult instruction covers a period of six months. Officers 
detailed as recruit instructors are selected with the great- 
estcare. The course of instruction is progressive, practical 
and thorough, and the recruit eventually enters the ranks 
of his company well prepared to function as an efficient 
member of his command. 

The company conducts its training in three groups. 
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First, the group of leaders or sergeants. As a rule the com- 
pany commander takes personal charge of this instruction 
which prepares the individual for an efficient performance 
of his administrative and tactical functions. The second 
group provides instruction for corporals and lance cor- 
porals as well as candidates for those grades. The remain- 
der of the company constitutes the third group which re- 
ceives instruction in the training regulations, military 
laws, general regulations, military history and more 
especially regimental lore and traditions. 

Each regiment conducts a school for the training of 
N.C.O’s and a communications school. Aside from the 
purely military training, considerable attention is given 
to the educational and vocational preparation of soldiers 
for civil occupations at the expiration of their term of en- 
listment which, under the treaty of Versailles, is 12 years. 
Instruction, the author notes, consists of conferences and 
terrain exercises. The method of instruction is objective 
and thoroughly practical. Motion pictures and slides are 
used extensively. War games are the favorite method for 
illustrating tactical principles. The German Army avoids 
stereotyped, schematic forms. On the contrary, it en- 
courages initiative and originality. 

The chief characteristic of German maneuver is its 
rapidity: rapidity of planning as well as of action. Ger- 
man headquarters and command posts are noted for their 
calmness and order. Officers and men are at their proper 
places, and everything seems to function automatically. 
Excitement, shouting, and aimless dashing about are 
conspicuous by their absence. The author observes that 
in every instance he found that the plans, ideas and orders 
of the commander were thoroughly understood down to 
the last man. Everyone, he writes, knew exactly what 
was to be done and why. 

The abundance of commodious barracks, inherited 
from the empire, permits a comfortable housing of all 
ranks. Married officers and enlisted men, however, live 
in the garrison towns. Messing of the troops is in charge 
of battalion mess officers. Meat and bread are supplied 
by the government; all other subsistence articles are pto- 
cured in the open markets. It is interesting to note that 
all ranks are actually paid a ration allowance, and each 
individual pays for his meals. These are ample and sat- 
isfactory. The preparation of food is entrusted to com- 
petent female cooks. 

Although the day’s program keeps the soldier well oc- 
cupied, each company has its periodic social gatherings 
when officers and men get together in a spirit of fine 
cameraderie. On these occasions civil dignitaries as well 
as old imperial officers are frequent guests of honor. The 
“Zugabend” or “Platoon Night” is a monthly beer party. 
Each platoon in turn is host to the others and the com- 
pany officers. Regimental and battalion commanders fre- 
quently assist at these social gatherings which, the author 
observes, represent a tradition inherited from the old Im- 
perial Army. Much attention is given to all classes of 
sports and athletics. 
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Concluding with a tribute to the German Army of- 
ficers, the author notes that he went to Germany with a 
prejudiced mind. He had been led to believe that the 
German people worshipped force, and that their highest 
ideals were expressed in terms of imperialism and con- 
quest. He expected to find the German Army frigid and 
aloof. Actual experience, he states, proved his anticipa- 
tions erroneous; and at the conclusion of his tour of duty 
with the German Army, he returned to his own country 
with feelings of warmest friendship and admiration for 
the German people and their army. 


GERMAN Y—WAMéilitar Wochenblatt—January 25, 1934 
Survey oF Muiurirary-PouiticaL AFFAIRS—CzZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. By No. 64. 


No country is as sensitive to the changing world situa- 
tion, the author writes, as Czechoslovakia. This she dem- 
onstrated plainly, when the Nazis took over the govern- 
ment of Germany; again, at the time of the Italian-Jugo- 
slav tension last spring, and once more, when Germany 
withdrew from the disarmament conference and from the 
League of Nations. The reason for this supersensitiveness, 
in the author's opinion, is to be found in the fact that 
Czechoslovakia is a country of many nationalities in which 
the dominant element, the Czech, constitute less than half 
of the total population. The official census figures show a 
total population of 14.5 millions, of which the Czecho- 
slovak group is shown to represent 9.7 millions. In reality, 
the author states, there are but slightly over 7 million 
Czechs and about 2.5 millions of Slovaks against 3.2 mil- 
lions of Germans, 700,000 Magyars, 500,000 Ruthenes, 
and about 300,000 others. 

Dr. Benes undertook a voyage of active propaganda in 
Slovakia to counteract the propaganda of the Hungarians 
and to regain the Slovaks for Czecho-Slovak unity. This 
effort, the author states, proved a flat failure. Dr. Benes 
received a very cool reception in Slovakia. In many in- 
stances the Slovaks presented serious grievances against 
the government, and on the whole, popular sentiment 
among the Slovaks was clearly in favor of “Slovakia for 
the Slovaks.”” At the conclusion of his trip Dr. Benes met 
M. Titulescu, Roumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who in a public statement declared that “‘treaty revision 
means war,” alluding to the lecture tour in England of 
the Hugarian ex-Premier, Count Stephen Bethlen, advo- 
cating a revision of the boundaries imposed upon Hungary 
by the treaty of Trianon. The author considers this decla- 
ration, made in the ancient, historic Magyar city of Kassa, 
now within the Czechoslovakian jurisdiction, as a direct 
threat of war against Hungary. 

Czechoslovakia is doing everything within her power to 
develop her military establishment. The experimental 14- 
months term of service with the colors, which became ef- 
fective only a year ago, is to be abandoned in favor of the 
former 18-months term. Important changes have taken 
place in the high command of the Army. The retirement 
of General Podhaysky, Inspector General of the Army, 


removed from the active list the last officer who had re- 
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ceived his training on the Austro-Hungarian general staff 
Practically all high offices are now filled with men iden. 
fied with the Czechoslovak legion. Although the fune 
tions of the chief of staff have been materially curtailed 
in the author's opinion, political considerations appatently 
prevailed against a merger of that office with that of the 
Inspector General. It 1s noteworthy, that the French 
General Faucher, for many years military advisor of the 
Czechoslovak Army, aspired to the office of Chief ¢ 
Staff, and, the author notes, he actually had appreciable 
support. Although national pride mitigated against his 
selection at this time, the author believes that Gener 
Faucher may yet have his chance. Another candidate fy, 
the office of chief of staff, General Klecanda, former com. 
mander of the 1st division, accepted an invitation from 
the government of Columbia to reorganize the army of 
that country. 

The author observes that bad treatment accorded ty 
German, Magyar and Slovak soldiers, as well as com. 
munistic propaganda, have been responsible for serious 
difficulties, but not enough information is available to 
warrant conclusions as to the morale of the Czechoslovak 
Army. 


-——-—Wissen und Wehr—January, 1934. 
Man-Power IN CERTAIN EuROPEAN CounrtriEs 1930- 


1952. By Staff Surgeon Dr. W. Donle. 

The size of the annual recruit contingent of any coun- 
try, the author writes, depends upon three factors: 1. the 
number of males born 20 years before; 2. the rate of mor. 
tality among males during the first twenty years of life; 
and 3. the percentage of those physically disqualified 
for military service. Available statistical data supply the 
information with respect to the first two, while the third 
factor is a variable, determined to a large extent by the 
supply andwdemand. Thus, the author points out, while 
France actually enrolled 89 per cent of the classes of 1906 
and 1907, Germany accepted only 56 per cent, which was 
ample to cover her demands. The class of 1930 provided 
France with 72.5 per cent fit for combat service, 16 per 
cent suited for the auxiliary services, while 11.5 per cent 
were found physically unfit for any kind of military serv- 
ice. In the light of actual experience, the author cot- 
cludes that we may expect about 70 per cent of any cot- 
tingent to be fit for combat service. On this basis the 
author prepared available statistical data in tabulated form 
to show the probable size of the annual classes available 
for military service in Germany and adjacent countne 
between 1930 and 1952. 

These tabulated data show, that while the Netherlands 
are able to maintain throughout the period examined 3 
fairly constant level, the other countries are seriously af- 
fected by the consequences of the World War. Ger- 
many’s class of 1930, for example, numbered 518,000. 
The war classes of 1935, 1936 and 1937 drop to 383,00 
281,000 and 255,000 respectively. The corresponding 
figures for France are: 234,000, 129,000, 105,000 ai 
114,000. 
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1934 
The data for the post-war years show some improve- 
ment, though none of the war countries will recover com- 
letely during the period examined. In 1952 Germany 
- expected to muster 292,000 against 220,000 in France, 
»66,000 in Italy, 244,000 1n Poland and 86,000 in Czecho- 
dovakia. Although all of these figures are below those 
for 1934, it is France, nevertheless, that shows the most 
complete recovery. Her contingent for 1934, the class 
born during the year when the World War began, actu- 
ily numbered 221,000. Germany, on the contrary, will 
be farthest from recovery, notwithstanding the fact that 
the class born in 1920 came within 9,000 of those 
born in 1914. The classes born in the years after 1920 
show a gradual falling off until 1952, when the total will 
be neatly 200,000 below that of the class born in 1914 and 
which arrives at military age during the current year. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Journal of the Royal United Mili- 
tary Service Institution—February, 1934. 

Tue Cuaco War. By G. H.N. Larden. 

Without trying to blame either side for having brought 
on the armed conflict which has been going on these two 
years, the author notes that the Paraguayans no doubt 
fet confident of success because of their familiarity with 
jungle life and warfare, and the known worth of their 
soldiers who had demonstrated on previous occasions their 
mettle against powerful neighbors. Moreover, the author 
observes, the disputed area is almost at their door, and 
thus materially simplifies their problem of supply. Bo- 
livians, on the other hand, had a German-trained army, a 
superior air force, and the means as well as facilities to 
procure better armaments. The author believes, however, 
that the Bolivians underestimated Paraguayan strength, 
and the difficulty of supplying their troops over a line of 
communications 1,000 miles long. 

La Paz, the Bolivian capital, the author points out, is 
the base of supplies. Thence a meter-gauge railway runs 
tothe Argentina frontier, 500 miles away, where the mili- 
tary railhead is located. This railway line is, on the aver- 
age, 11,000 feet above sea level. The railhead is a further 
500 miles from the front line which is served by a single- 
track railroad winding over rocky plateaus, mountains and 
wooded valleys. It is the only means of communication. 
After dropping 9,000 feet, this railroad enters the huge 
wooded belt on the Gran Chaco through which it meand- 
ets along the Rio Pilcomayo to the battlefront. Through- 
out its length, the railroad traverses a desolate country, 
ptovisionless, often waterless. Even at the front, the 
water supply is scant, and what there is of it, is poor and 
brackish. The Bolivian General Staff, unused to cope 
with difficulties of this sort, made the mistake of hurry- 
ing off troops to the war zone without assuring them of 
an adequate flow of supplies. Neither were the Bolivian 
ttoops trained or acclimated to fight in the bush at low 
altitudes. The Paraguyans were not slow in taking ad- 
vances of this situation. Their superior knowledge of the 
_ usually enabled them to outmaneuver the Bo- 
Ivians, 
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The author writes that maps were practically non- 
existent. The undergrowth along the battlefront, about 
8 feet high, is so dense that a hatchet is necessary to cut 
one’s way through. Observation of artillery fire is impos- 
sible. Even the use of a compass will not prevent troops 
from going astray. Although the Bolivians tried to use 
tanks, the density of the jungle combined with the inex- 
perience of the personnel to cause their early breakdown. 
Airplanes likewise proved useless except for mapping. 
The Bolivians also experimented with flame projectors, but 
found them treacherous weapons, as dangerous to them- 
selves as to the enemy. Field telephones had very limited 
value. Wireless, however, proved to be the only depend- 
abl link between the armies and the seat of the govern- 
ment. 

Fighting, owing to the nature of the country, the author 
observes, 1s like playing blind man’s buff. You can hear 
the enemy, but even though the trenches here and there 
are but fifty yards apart, you cannot see him. The best 
results have been obtained by suprise flank attacks; the 
attacker hacking his way through the bush to strike 
against the adversary’s line of communication. The Para- 
guayans, according to the author, owe their successes to 
their phenomenal ability to find their way through the 
jungle. 

The chief lesson of the campaign, the author believes, is 
the importance of supply and maintenance. “‘It is not 
often »” he writes, “that an army has had to be 
maintained in a barren country at the end of a thousand- 
mile line of communication.” Another lesson is the 
danger of being caught unprepared. Bolivia had to im- 
provise everything in the way of maintenance. The in- 
evitable results were hardships and privations which might 
have been avoided. 


HUNGARY—Magyar Katonai Szemle—March, 1934. 

JHE PROBABLE Course OF A Russo-JAPANESE War. 

By First Lieutenant Andrew Siegler. 

The author endeavors to prognosticate the probable 
course of a Russo-Japanese War. He does not believe that 
such a conflict can be averted altogether unless it were 
possible that either Japan would voluntarily renounce her 
vital interests in Manchuria and Mongolia, or that Soviet 
Russia would consent to forego her needs for an ice-free 
port in the Far East. Since neither one of these conting- 
encies is likely to occur, the world must reckon with the 
possibilities of an armed clash between these powers. The 
author attributes the more pacific attitude manifested 
recently by the Soviet authorities to the desire to avoid a 
premature breach while war preparations were still in 
progress. By the same token, he believes that the subse- 
quent mote aggressive tone signalized the completion of 
these preparations. 

Reports from various sources indicate the concentration 
of about 300,000 Soviet troops in the Far East. Whether 
or not this estimate be approximately correct, the fact 
remains, the author states, that the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way can hardly sustain an army much in excess of that 
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number, In his opinion, based upon reports of observers 
recently returned from Russia, the Soviet Republic is 
seriously handicapped by the lack of a middle class capa- 
ble of furnishing an adequate supply of lower and inter- 
mediate leaders. This shortage existed in the days of the 
Empire, and it was one of the principal causes of Russia’s 
collapse. In spite of all efforts of the Soviet authorities, 
this serious shortage still exists, and in fact, it has become 
worse. 

The author believes that in case of a conflict Russia will 
largely depend upon its great superiority in the air. Al- 
though the Soviet authorities have maintained great 
secrecy with respect to military aviation, it is well known 
that she possesses a large number of first-class planes of 
Italian manufacture, as well as facilities for domestic air- 
plane production. He estimates that the Soviet Air Force 
actually consists of 1,500 planes, largely bombers and pur- 
suit planes. Opposed to this force Japan can muster about 
1,000-1,200 planes of all types. However, the author 
notes, Japan is particularly deficient in bombers and pur- 
suit aviation. European Russia, in the author's opinion, 
is practically immune against a Japanese aerial attack. 
Japan, on the other hand, is gravely exposed to this 
danger. The heart of the Island Empire is barely 4oo0 
miles from the Asiatic mainland. Hence, the author be- 
lieves that Soviet Russia will seek a decision by means of 
her air army. Whether or not a war can be decided in the 
air remains to be seen. Certainly, a Russo-Japanese con- 
flict, in the author’s opinion, should supply the answer. 


de —_———Apnil, 1934. 


Mopern A.A. WEAPONS FOR THE INFANTRY. By 
Major Ernest Billnitzer. 

In the author’s opinion, the present weapons of the 
infantry are ill-adapted—f at all fitted— for use against 
aircraft. For example, against aircraft flying at a level and 
range of 500 meters or less, the combined fire of not less 
than 80-100 riflemen can be effective, while a single rifle 
may prove effective within a range of 100 meters. Even 
so, the author believes, it will be extremely difficult in 
action to divert the fire of infantrymen from their normal 
terrestrial targets to attacking airplanes. Moreover, he 
thinks, the present ammunition is ineffective against 
modern armored planes, and unless we use tracer am- 
munition, the rifleman is without effective means of ob- 
serving the effect of his fire. 

The author is of the opinion that present type machine 
guns cannot be used effectively against aircraft at ranges 
in excess of 1,000 meters. Within that range automatic 
rifles equipped with suitable mounts and A.A. sights 
would be just as effective as machine guns. Experience 
shows, the author writes,that tracer ammunition illumines 
the trajectory to an extreme distance of 800 meters, hence 
the useful range of a machine gun or properly equipped 
automatic rifle is in effect limited to that range. Con- 
siderations of safety of ground troops prohibit the use of 
A.A. artillery against aircraft flying at altitudes less than 
800 meters. Moreover we must reckon with the dead 
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space around and above the A.A. battery. The Laie 
dead space, the author writes, corresponds to a hemispher 
with a radius of 1,500 meters, while the upper dead spac 
represents a cone whose sides are determined by the maxi 
mum elevation of the gun. Although overlapping zones 
of fire diminish these dead spaces, considerations of secu, 
ity for guns and crews prevent their complete elimination 

The author, therefore, concludes that there eXists 
need for a weapon which can be used effectively agains 
aircraft flying through the dead space within the &. 
1,500 meter bracket. Such a weapon is necessary to aug 
ment the fire of the A.A. battery as well as to provide 
adequate protection for the battery and its crew. The 
author believes the ammunition of such a gun must 
be sufficiently powerful to pierce modern armor plate a 
a range of 1,000 meters. In his opinion, a cal. 2 om, 
automatic weapon with a vertical range of 2,000 meter, 
firing a steel-jacketed explosive bullet, will answer the 
purpose provided it 1s sufficiently mobile to be capable of 
keeping up with the infantry in action. Such a Weapon 
should provide adequate protection for the infantry and 
cavalry against hostile aviation, and on occasion even 
against light and medium tanks. 

The author observes that while a weapon, such as he 
has in mind, would likewise have a dead space, it would 
be reduced to such an extent that properly equipped auto. 
matic rifles firing armor-piercing bullets, could effectively 
take care of it. 


—_———February 9, 1934. 

The Soviet capital witnessed one of its largest military 
reviews. About 500 tanks, modern tractor-drawn artillery 
of heavy caliber, antiaircraft artillery and a great mass at 
infantry, cavalry and field artillery passed in review be 
fore Stalin and Malotov to the music of a band of 2,00 
pieces. General Voroshilov, commissar of war and com 
mander-in-chief of the Red Army, on horseback, ad- 
dressed the troops in front of the reviewing stand, and 
emphasized the fact, that the Soviet Army is prepared 
for wat. 


——March 25, 1934. 

It is reported, that the Japanese Government ts at pres 
ent negotiating with Siam for the acquisition of a right 
of way across the Isthmus of Kra for the construction 0! 
a canal to connect the Bay of Siam with the Bay « 
Bengal. Should this plan materialize it would have the 
effect of destroying the strategic value of Singapore as: 
fortified naval base. 





March 27, 1934. 

It is reported that the recently concluded Balkan Pat 
has a secret clause directed primarily against Italy. Ths 
clause supposedly promises to Greece the Dodecanes 
Islands, now in possession of Italy, as well as Northen 
Epirus, now a province of Albania. It is pointed out that 
the Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs refused to read the 
provisions of this clause before the Committee on Foreig? 
Relations of the Greek Parliament. 
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First Cavalry (Mechanized) 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


(Data furnished by Corporal George M. Chancellor, 
ist Cavalry Mecz.) 


HE 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) and the 1gth Ord- 
nance Company motored out of Fort Knox at g:00 
a.m., April 19, 1934, bound for Fort Riley, Kansas, and 


a two months maneuver 1n conjunction with horse Cav- 


| 


alry at that post. 

Overnight stops were made at Owensboro, Kentucky; 
McLeansboro, Illinois; Scott Field, Illinois; Booneville, 
Missourt; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Arrangements were made for the State Police to escort 
the mechanized column through Saint Louis, Missouri, 
where the streets were lined with citizens. 

At Booneville, Missouri, the home of Kemper Military 
Academy, the Chamber of Commerce, local units of the 
128th Field Artillery, Missouri National Guard, and the 
American Legion were hosts. Lieutenant Colonel Adna 
R. Chaffee, commanding the 1st Cavalry, and Major R. 
W. Grow spoke. A pleasing remembrance of the city is 
the some 300 pies, which were baked by the ladies of the 
city and distributed to the officers and men of the regi- 
ment. 

At Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, an Opportunity was 
given the students of the Command and General Staff 
School to inspect the vehicles and to witness an attack 
demonstration. One of the most interested observers was 
Colonel Shih-Ming-Chu of the Chinese National Army, 
who is taking a course at the school. The officers of the 
regiment called on Major General Stuart Heintzelman, 
commandant of the school, and afterwards were enter- 
tanned by former officers of the First Cavalry. A dance 
was given in their honor at the hunting lodge. 

When the regiment arrived at Fort Riley, it found that 
the entire post had turned out, all being very much in 
terested in the mechanized equipment of the regiment. 
On Thursday night, a dinner was given by the Junc- 
tion City Chamber of Commerce, at which Colonel Chaf- 
fee was one of the principal speakers. This was followed 
by a reception for the new Chief of Cavalry, Major Gen- 
Pa Leon B. Kromer, who had arrived in the post that 
ay, 

The troops at the school were reviewed by the Chief of 
Cavalry Friday morning, and the First Cavalry in the 


afternoon. 


At the annual Fort Riley Horse Show, Colonel Chaffee 
officiated as a judge, thereby proving that he is still in- 
terested in horses. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES : 
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The officers of the school and horse regiments were 
given an opportunity to inspect the equipment and _ve- 
hicles of the regiment when one-half day was set aside 
for this event. The characteristics of each type of vehicle 
were explained in minute detail, in order to not only give 
them an idea of their use but to give them an actual work- 
ing idea of mechanized equipment and its use in war time. 
All expressed much interest in the fact that the regiment 
was self-sustaining and saw no reason why the Mechan- 
ized Brigade should not be a reality as soon as possible. 

The first demonstration was of a platoon of armored 
cars going through a narrow gorge finding the road 
blocked near the exit. By a flanking movement over 
terrain which appeared impassable to those unaccustomed 
to capabilities of armored equipment, a section was able 
to get in rear of the blocked road and force its evacuation, 
opening the road to the whole column. 

The next demonstration showed the great fire power and 
mobility of mechanized cavalry and consisted of a typical 
attack in which ball ammunition was used. The force 
represented an advanced guard of the regiment and con- 
sisted of a platoon of combat cars and a machine-gun 
platoon. 

The third demonstration showed a meeting engage- 
ment between an outlined enemy and the First Cavalry 
Mechanized, covering the normal sequence of events from 
the discovery of the enemy by the armored cars on dis- 
tant reconnaissance until the attack had been completed. 
The enemy reserves were defeated, and the regiment re- 
sumed its march. 

The first of a series of three very instructive maneuvers 
in which the rst Cavalry Mechanized has been engaged 
was a problem in which the rst Cavalry was conducting 
a reconnaissance and the 2nd and 13th Cavalry (making 
up the Cavalry School Brigade) formed a counter-recon- 
naissance screen along a stream line. The regiment left 
Fort Riley in a cloudburst, which ended the severe 
drought from which the farmers of that section had long 
been suffering. It was the answer to the prayers of the 
farmers and to those of the cavalrymen, whose camp had 
been pitched in the dust. The rain, aside from causing a 
slight delay while chains were put on, caused no delay in 


the maneuvers. 

This was a night problem, and the necessity of driving 
without lights over a strange country in the rain resulted 
in several minor accidents, the most serious being one in 
which a Franklin Command car of 2nd Squadron Head- 
quarters left the road, and plunging through a ditch ran 
into a stone wall, causing Major H. A. Flint to bite his 
tongue to such an extent that six stitches were necessary. 
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The driver of the car, Pfc. Smith of Squadron Headquar- 
ters, suffered a broken nose. 

Fort Riley has become the center of attraction for all 
who have been following the progress of mechanization 
in our army. Among dhe notables taking great interest in 
this series of maneuvers were Major General Leon B. 
Kromer, Chief of Cavalry, Brigadier General Guy V. 
Henry, new commandant of # a 7th Cavalry Brigade 
(Mecz. ), and Brigadier General Abraham Lott, com- 
mandant of the Cavalry School. General Kromer is a 
particularly interested observer and missed no opportun- 
ity to ride in all the various vehicles and note their capa- 
bilities from actual experience. A critique was held after 
each maneuver, and the results of these have proved very 
educational and interesting. 
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Third Cavalry (Less | st Squadron) 
Fort Myer, Virginia 


30, 1934, marked the retirement of Master Ser- 
geant Thomas D. Moffitt, after more than thirty 
years of honest and faithful service in the Army. 

Born in Ireland on January 12, 1886, his first service 
was with Troop F, 12th Cavalry, commanded by the then 
Captain L. W. Oliver; he was later in the 8th, 2nd and 
3rd Cavalry Regiments at various stations in this country 
and in the Philippine Islands. 

He went to France as a Sergeant in Headquarters 
Troop, 1st Division and did such outstanding work that, 
in January, 1918, he was appointed a Second Lieutenant 
and later promoted to the grade of First Lieutenant. 
Through all the campaigns and battles of the rst Division 
in the World War, Lieutenant Moffitt served with, or in 
command of, Headquarters Troop of the Division with 
conspicuous efficiency, which brought commendation. 
One letter reads: “‘I recall your many journeys at night 
and in severe weather for the movement of Division 
Headquarters, your night patrols, often under fire, at 
Montdidier, and your missions to the front lines at Sois- 
sons. In all of your service you have shown the qualities 
of a soldier and you have more than filled the require- 
ments of your rank as a commissioned officer.” 

As First Sergeant of Troop F, 3rd Cavalry, Sergeant 
Moffitt has been a familiar figure in the exhibition drills 
and society circuses presented by the officers and enlisted 
men at Fort Myer, and his rodeo and Wild West riding 
has always appealed to the spectators, who had little dif. 
ficulty in recognizing this silver-haired veteran. President 
Roosevelt paid him signal honor when, during the society 
circus last year, he congratulated him upon his splendid 
riding and leadership. 

On Saturday, April 28th, Colonel Kenyon Joyce, com- 
manding officer at Fort Myer, honored Sergeant Moffitt 
with a review of the 3rd Cavalry and 16th Field Artillery. 


May-June 


Machine-Gun Troop, Tenth Cavalry, 
Fort Myer, Virginia 


N March 8th a detachment of ten men commanded 

by First Lieutenant Gordon B. Rogers, roth Cay. 

alry, in charge of the stables of the Army Polo Team en. 

nieuned Gor Fort Gan Houston, Texas, en route to Mexicy 
City. 

After a successful polo trip in which the U. S. Army 
defeated the Mexican Army two games to one, this de. 
tachment returned to Fort Myer, Virginia, with the 
Army Polo horses on May 3d. 

On March 13th Captain C. D. Garrison relinquished 
command to await retirement, and Captain Claude 0, 
Burch assumed command. The Troop, in parade equip. 
ment escorted Captain Garrison from the post. 

On May uth, the Troop made four entries in the 
Trooper's Mount Class in the National Capital Horse 
Show, winning three out of four places from about twenty 
entries. 

The winners were: 

First Place — Private Linwood P. White (Riding 
Weeks”). 

Second Place—Private Peter C. Howard (Riding “Ask 
Bo”). 

Fourth Place—Corporal Samuel Carter (Riding “Mil 
tant 

Corporal Samuel Carter won fourth place on “Oh Boy” 
in the Army Relief Horse Show at Fort Myer, Virginia 
May 30, 1934. 
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305th Cavalry 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Fee 17, 1934, another anniversary of the founding 
of the Regiment was celebrated with appropriate cete- 
monies. Prior to the presentation of awards and recep- 
tion, the spectators enjoyed the exhibition ride given by 
sixteen members of the Regiment. Among the many 
guests present were Colonel George T. Bowman, U.S.A. 
Retired, former Chief of Staff, 62nd Cavalry Division, 
and Colonel Wm. Innes Forbes, Aux-Res., former com- 
manding officer of the 305th Cavalry. 

On May 2nd, 4th and sth, at the Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club Horse Show, the members of the exhibition 
ride team put on this drill as an added feature to the show. 
From all accounts it seemed to be very well received by 
the civilian followers of horse shows in this vicinity. 

Officers of the regiment are now busily engaged with 
the final phase of inactive duty training preparatory © 
going to camp with CMTC in July. 

It is with regret that at this time we bid farewell to 
good friend, our Unit Instructor, Major Charles L. Clit 


ford, who goes to duty with troops in June. We wish 
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Machine Gun Troop, 10th Cavalry, Entries in Trooper's Mount C. 
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lass, National Capital Horse Show-—Left to right: Private 
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Linwood P. White, with Weeks, first; Private Peter C. Howard, with Ask Bo, second; Corporal Samuel Carter, with Militant, 
fourth; Corporal Mark Matthews, with Half Pint 


him every success in his new assignment and a pleasant 
tour of duty in Texas. 
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306th Cavalry 
Baltimore, Maryland 


| N April 27, 1934, the officers of the 306th Cavalry 
gave a farewell dinner for Major E. W. Taulbee, 
who has been relieved as Unit Instructor and ordered to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for duty with the roth Cay- 
ilry. Colonel John Philip Hill acted as toastmaster, and 
the Corps Area Commander, General Malone, was the 
principal speaker. 
Equitation has been resumed at Fort Hoyle, Maryland, 
and, as usual, great interest in this work is being demon- 
strated by the Reserve officers of Baltimore. 
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Second Squadron and Machine-Gun Troop 
306th Cavalry 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Squadron is busily engaged preparing for the ac- 
tive duty training period to be held at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, from August 12th to 25th, 1934. 

Major Dagley, the Unit Instructor, has returned to 
duty and has taken over the instruction of the Squadron. 

During Major Dagley’s absence the instruction has 
been conducted by Major E. W. Taulbee, Cavalry, Unit 
Instructor of the Headquarters and First Squadron, with 
station in Baltimore. 


307th Cavalry 
Richmond, Virginia 


} en following officers appeared before the board of 
officers convened at Richmond, Virginia, during the 
past month for the practical test for a Certificate of Ca- 
sacity: Captain Hal P. Costolo; Second Lieutenants John 
Clifford Miller, Jr., William T. Talman, Woods G. Tal- 
man, and Lewis Proctor Thomas, Jr. 

Major David H. Blakelock, Unit Instructor with the 
3rd Squadron and Machine-Gun Troop, 307th Cavalry, 
for the past six years, is under orders to join the 4th Cav- 
alry at Fort Meade, South Dakota. 

Lieutenant Colonel F. K. Chapin, Unit Instructor, is 
relieved from duty with the Organized Reserves on June 
ist and will join the 12th Cavalry at Fort Brown, Texas. 

Applications for active duty training at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, are being received, and from present indications, 
the authorized quota will be exceeded. Priority will be 
given those officers who have shown interest during the 
inactive duty period. 

The following summary indicates the work done in the 
Army Extension School Courses for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1934: 

Total number enrolled—77. 

Total number of lessons completed —3q2. 

Number completing one or more lessons or examina- 
tions—35. 

Total number of subcourses completed—6r. 

Number completing one or more subcourses—25. 
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Number of officers by grade qualified by “Certificate 


of Capacity”: 
Captains to Major ............56... I 
First Lieutenants to Captain ......... I 


Second Lieutenants to First Lieutenant 15 
Total number eee 17 
Number of students cancelled—3. 
Number of students qualified for appointment—3. 
q A q 


Third Squadron and Machine-Gun Troop 
307th Cavalry 


Norfolk, Virginia 
AJOR DAVID H. BLAKELOCK, Cavalry, the 


Unit Instructor, has been ordered to duty with the 
Fourth Cavalry, Fort Meade, South Dakota, to report no 
later than June 30, 1934. Major Blakelock has completed 
six years of duty with the Squadron and other Reserve 
Units in the Norfolk Area and has made a host of friends, 
all of whom hate to see him depart. 

The Group School meeting held in Newport News, on 
May 9, 1934, was preceded by a dinner at the Warwick 
Hotel in honor of Major Blakelock. The dinner and meet- 
ing were well attended. 

The Group School meeting held in Norfolk on May 
15, 1934, was preceded by a dinner at Park’s Restaurant 
in honor of Major Blakelock. The band of the 111th 
Field Artillery, Virginia National Guard, was present and 
rendered appropriate selections during the dinner. The 
dinner and meeting were well attended. 

First Lieutenant Walter L. Wrenn, 307th Cavalry, has 
recently been ordered to an additional six months’ duty 
with the CCC. He is the only officer of the Squadron on 
this duty and has made an excellent record. 

Second Lieutenant Charles E. Gifford, has recently been 
assigned to the 307th Cavalry. 

The following members of the Squadron have applied 
for active duty training at Fort Myer, Virginia, for the 
period August 12 to 25th: 

First Lieutenant Robert B. Batte. 

First Lieutenant Ludwell L. Montague. 

Second Lieutenant William T. Talman. 

Second Lieutenant William A. Trolan. 
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308th Cavalry 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


LANS for the 1934 Memorial Day ride are in prog- 
ress. The ride this year will take place on May 26-27 
and will as heretofore start from Bert C. Cence’s farm at 
Dunbar. Fifteen riders have so far signified their inten- 
tion of making the trip. ° 
308th Cavalry active duty training for the coming sum- 
mer will be conducted at’ Fort Myer, Virginia. The dates 
set are from August 12 to 25, inclusive. There will be 
three groups of officers to receive training: the basic 
group, the cavalry weapons group, and the group receiv- 
ing tactical training. 


May-June 


Complete schedules for these groups have been q 
ceived, An inactive duty training schedule is being car 
ried out which conforms to the active duty schedules men. 
tioned. 

The news that the 107th Field Artillery is to be moto: 
ized this summer has been received with regret by th 
officers of the 308th Cavalry, who have enjoyed the uy 
of the armory and the horses there. Private mounts ap 
to be withdrawn before July 1, 1934. 

Promotions: Second Lieutenant Elliott E. Perrite, Ir, 
Cay-Res., to First Lieutenant Cav-Res. 
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862nd Field Artillery (Horse) 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HE equitation classes for officers of the 862nd Field 

Artillery have been resumed at Fort Hoyle, Mary. 
land. They are held on-alternate Sundays at 9:30 a.m, 
The next Field Artillery class will be held May 13th, 

Major John W. Middendorf, Jr., and Lieutenant Lec 
Francis Dunn completed a two weeks’ tour of active 
duty at Fort Hoyle, Maryland, March 31st. 

The 862nd Field Artillery has an opportunity to send 
two additional junior officers to Fort Hoyle, Maryland, 
for two weeks’ active duty training. This period of active 
duty must be completed by June 30, 1934. An intensive 
course in “Gunnery” in preparation for active duty train. 
ing will be started at the May 14th conference and con. 
tinue during the remainder of the inactive duty training 
period. 

1 1 1 


Chinese Soldiers 


(Continued from page 23) 
Soviet Russians along the Chinese Eastern Railway. But 
Moscow and Tokyo know better. 

Will Chinese biological evolution tend backward to 
ward more primitive forms? In other words, will China 
witness the growth of a martial spirit? This 1s specula- 
tion, but if martial spirit does grow, the development 
will be a slow process. It will not necessarily run patallel 
to the present rapid social and political change. It will 
be the result of a fundamental change in national char- 
acter. Given money, equipment and training, there is no 
doubt that a first-class fighting machine can be made of 
say, 30,000 Turks or Tartars. The same cannot be said of 
30,000 Chinese, without numerous qualifications. The 
difference has nothing to do with physical stamina, cout: 
age, or intelligence. It 1s spiritual, or possibly intellectual 
and may be loosely summed up in those racial qualities 
which create a natural antipathy for joining battle with 
an enemy instead of a relish for combat. Eagles grow 10 
time from the puniest eaglets, but in spite of the fondes 
hopes and the most patient training, doves snap ine! 
fectually at hawks, and never find pleasure in it. I have 
never heard of a Chinese militarist, even of the feudalis 

e, who did not prefer philosophic conversation to 
“soldier talk” —who at heart was not a man ot peace. 
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Literally hundreds of Military Organizations 
are already equipped with this Diet Planning 
System. The Surgeon General’s Office says : 

‘Tt should appeal strongly to the Com- 
pany Commander, Mess Sergeant, and 

Cooks.’’ 
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A MACHINE GUNNER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


By 1st Lr. WILLIAM P.CAMPBELL, CAV. 


‘‘A MOST USEFUL LITTLE BOOK.’’ 
MaJOR GENERAL Guy V. HENRY, CHIEF OF CAVALRY 


‘IT IS REALLY VERY FINE INDEED.’’ 
MAJOR GENERAL JOHNSON HAGOOD, COMMANDING 4TH ARMY 


‘‘A LOT OF DOPE IN A POCKET BOOK.’’ 
lst SERGEANT JoUN W. TIMBERLAKE 
MACHINE GUN TROOP, 14TH CAVALRY 


A time saver for Officers, N.C.O’s., and Privates. 

i ei in training Machine Gun Recruits and for use in the 
field. 

This Notebook is being used by both Cavalry and Infantry 
Units in the Regular Army and the National Guard and by 
Organized Reserve Officers. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS 
Ammunition Allowances and Loads. Troop Echelons. Range 
‘quivalents. 
Anti-Aircraft Firing Data and Definitions. Mil Formula. 
Duties of each individual in M.G. Troop. Beaten Zones. 
M.G, Drill and Combat Signals. Troop Organization 
Fire Orders. Classes of Fire. Range and Defense Cards. 
Indirect Fire Data. Work Sheets. Safety Rules. Mask Clear- 
ance, 
Range HOT-HOG 
print. 
Nomenclature and print of Machine Gun, Tripod and Pack Saddle. 
Points to be observed before, during and after firing. Road 
Spaces. 
Print of Cavalryman’s equipment for field inspection. Stoppages. 
Special Equipment and Instruments, by whom and where carried. 
Tools and Accessories carried in Spare Parts Roll and Spare 
Parts Box. 


Table. Maximum Ordinates. Formula and 


ORDER THROUGH 
U. S. Cavalry Association, 1624 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Piice, 


$1.00. 20% discount on orders of 10 or more 

















FORNITORE DELLA 
CASA DI S.A:R. 

IL PRINCIPE 

DI PIEMONTE 


ITALIAN 
SADDLE 









y 
PARIANI’S 
\ FLEXIBLE 
; JUMPING SADDLE 
N ( ARGO MODEL ) 


A. PARIANI 


Via Filodrammatici, 6 MILAN, ITALY 
We supply officers of the Italian Army and foreign officers 
in Italy and abroad 


We have sent many hundreds of saddles to Cavalry 
and Artillery Officers of U. S. Army and have received 
many letters of appreciation of the quality of our 
saddles. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION | 
1624 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me postpaid Pariani’s catalog of fine saddlery: 
Sh | er . a 


pO ee 






































BOOKS 


The books listed below are produced for THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
by its associated publishers, and are carried in stock 





INFANTRY DriLL REGULATIONS, B.F.M., Vol. II. ..Cloth $1.60, Leatherette... $1.80 
1.25 

TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF COAST ARTILLERY. . . Basic 4.50 

TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF COAST ARTILLERY... 6.00 

TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF INFANTRY SIC 4.00 

TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF INFANTRY a.7> 

Basic MILITARY TRAINING 2.50 

Map RECONNAISSANCE (Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photos) Cloth 1.60 

Leatherette 1.80 

Map READING, SKETCHING AND AERIAL PHoTOs ..Cloth $1.60, Leatherette... 1.80 
1525 

MACHINE GUNNER'S POCKET MANUAL ! Ly 
22) 

OFFICER’S GUIDE 27> 

Map INDEX (Gettysburg and Fort Benning) 1.00 

Mass PHysICAL TRAINING 3.00 

RESERVE OFFICER’S EXAMINER 

MILITARY MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 

HISTORY OF CAVALRY, Denison 

HIsTORY OF THE THIRD U. S. CAVALRY, Deibert 

INEVITABLE War, Stockton, $7.50. With service discount 

JST ERECTA. CPC EF 0, aa Re ee eee er Crane 

MECHANICAL MANEUVERS 


JEB STUART, Thomason 

BEDFORD FORREST AND His CrisTER COMPANY 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MILITARY STRATEGY 

BoNp’s TACTICS 

BALCK’s TACTICS 

ARMY ENGINEERING, Mitchell 

THE DEFENSE OF DuFFER’S Drirt (A tactical classic) 
THE BATTLE OF Boosy’s BLuFFs (A tactical classic) 
TERRAIN EXERCISES 


STEELE’S AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS (2 vols.) 
West Point GuIpE Book 





We ean obtain any other military book for you 


The prices in this list are post paid 


Discount of 10% (postpaid) allowed on orders of ten or more books 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
1624 H Street, N. W. Washington, D.C. 
=f 
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